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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE ; 

CONTAINING AN ESSAY ON HEGEL^S ETHICAL AND 

RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 

Of the work* of which the following is offered as a 
translation it may easily be said that, more than any 
other of the works of its author, it contains philosophic 
truth expressed in terms familiar to ordinary conscious- 
ness. Prod uced while its author was instructing begin- 
ning students in philosophy in a gymnasium, it is char- 
acterized by a form that is almost entirely without the 
difficult qualities of exposition universally attributed 
to the works of Hegel. The comparative simplicity 
and clearness of it as regards form render it, to a cer- 
tain extent at least, a means of introduction to the 
more technical works of its author dealing wholly or 
in part with the same content or subject-mat terf — for, 
notwithstanding its form, its content is largely specu- 
lative. 

But the work has an independent value. It may be 
recommended as an excellent introduction to ethical 
and religious philosophy in general — not merely to 
Hegel's system. There may be said of it as a whole 
what Hegel's most hostile critic was constrained to say 
of a certain portion of it, Es ist der gediegenste Gehalt 
in der komigsten Sprache (It is the most sterling matter 
in the pUhiest language.) And it contains, as we shall 
see, some material, in subjective ethics or morality, not 
found in the other works of Hegel. 

It happens that the work, notwithstanding its ster- 
ling character, is, in certain imnortant respects, not 
exactly a characteristic work of its author, and should 
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not be read or studied as such. It does not aiford the 
reader or student sufficient data for the formation of 
a conception or opinion of the real Hegelian method 
and system. To supply as well as may be in a few 
pages such data— and so to supplement in a manner 
the present work as viewed in relation to Hegel's com- 
plete ethical and religious doctrines we — may give a 
brief outline and characterization of Hegel's ethics 
and his doctrine of religion, together with a compari- 
son of the doctrine and method of the Theory of 
Right, Duties and Religion with that of the matured 
system. 

For Hegel, as for the other real ** heroes '' of philos-.. 
ophy, the universe of existing things is logically self- 
determining; all oppositions in it are determinations 
of a single principle, viz., reason or Idea. The ideal and 
the real, subject and object, spirit and nature are, 
respectively, merely different phases of the sole prin- 
ciple, reason. These opposites, as having a common 
root, can not be absolute opposites but are in organic 
unity with one another, each virtually containing its 
other in itself, each being, like the whole of which it 
forms a part, the unity of opposites. The active 
essence, or method of activity, of all things is, accord- 
ingly, this union or reconciliation of opposites, is, 
technically speaking, dialectic. 

Will, the subject of ethics, is preeminently a unity 
of opposites. It is not a mere subjective impulse nor ia 
mere subjective idea but is in essence also the objectifi- 
cation or realization of these. As such it is essentially 
free or self -determining — is determined from within 
not from without. As immediate or merely individual 
and finite, it is only formally free. It is actually free 
only as filled with a universal content, a content sup- 
plied by thought. This content is not something alien . 
to will but virtually contained in it and destined for it, 
so that in realizing it will is but coming to its true self. 
Filled with such a content, will transcends, or stands 
above, mere subjective inclinations and impulses. And 
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yet, on the other hand, precisely because it is univer- 
sal in its content, it does not ignore but embraces 
these — opposed to it tliough they at first blush appear — 
absorbs, as it were, the universal and truly objective 
tendency of these. This it does by the act of reflec- 
tion, which compares the impulses that naturally pre- 
sent themselves — for impulse is relatively a natural 
existence — with One another and the nature of univer- 
sal reason. Asa result of the act of reflection the 
im-pulses are preserved in will in the form of the, uni- 
•vfeial because rationalized, impulse towards happi- 
ness, which, again> is something entirely in harmony 
with the pure will's self-determination since will in- 
<jludes its opposite in itself. But will as the unity of 
op^osites must not merely be object as well as subject, 
but must be in a manner its own object — and indeed so 
is when filled with a universal content, since what is 
universal is identical as well as different, throughout. 
Only so is it actually instead of merely formally free. 
Will can be its own object only as, or if there be, a 
relation of wills, which therefore constitutes the con- 
dition of ethicality in general. 

This condition is as immediately and objectively 
viewed a condition of what is merely a harmony of, in 
-themselves, independent, individual, equal, abstract 
wills, which may be termed (legal) persons. Such a 
condition is the condition of right, or legality. It is 
a condition of universal will in its most abstract form, 
has as such no reference to inner disposition but 
concerns will only as individualized power. It is 
realized through the three ** moments of (i) property ^ 
which is the simple, immediate manifestation of will, 
(or realization of will as a form of reason or Idea), 

(2) contract, which is the negation of merely individual 
will and the manifestation of a ** common" will. 

(3) injustice or wrong, the negation of the negation of 
the merely individual will and the manifestation or 
affirmation of a truly universal will. Pi'operty is, ( i) in 
Vt8 immediate, or primary form, possession^ which must 
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have been talcen (either by bodily seizure or covering, 
by formation, or by designation); (2) in its simplest 
negation, it is the limited use of a thing (the thing used 
returning into the possession of its owner either as it 
is in its original form or a thing of the same kind or a 
thing of the same value); (3) as negation of this nega- 
tion, and hence as the annihilation of property as an 
immediate or individual thing subserved under a par- 
ticular will, it IS the relinquishment of a thing. Prop- 
erty is relinquished, and passed to another, by contract^ 
which is in essence a mutual agreement of two wills 
by which one is bound to deliver and the other to 
accept, some individual property. In contract each 
will both affirms and negates itself, a contradiction 
the result of which is merely the production of a 
"common'' (but not yet universal) will in the place 
of the merely individual wills previously existing. 
Contract involves, (i), a promise and its acceptance^ the 
formal statement of which is the stipulatiorij and con- 
stitutes the ' substantial ' or essential side of the con- 
tract; (2) an individual possession; {2,) the performance oi 
the thing stipulated. As to kind, contract is either 
formal (gift-contract), real (exchange- con tract), or] ac- 
cessory] (warranty-contract); each of these kinds hav- 
ing several varieties according to the nature of the sub- 
ject of contract. Contract is of a contradictory, con- 
tingent nature, and so an imperfect manifestation of 
(universal) will, in that (i) the wills united in the con- 
tract are, as being merely wills of finite individuals, 
more or less arbitrary; (2) the common will expressed 
is, because merely common, abstractly universal; (3) 
the subject of the contract is an individual external 
perishable thing. Owing to the contingency of its 
moments in themselves contract is subject to violation, 
is a cause or condition of injustice^ or wrong. This is 
either (i) unconscious wrong ^ (2) fraud, (3) crime. In 
unconscious wrong there is in question merely the 
right, of a particular (legal) person as against another 
particular (legal) person, both persons having full 
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respect to the right as such or qua right. In fraud, the 
simple negation of unconscious wrong, a conscioui? 
violation Df the real right of one person by another is 
perpetrated under the cover of the (mere) appearance 
of respecting the right as such. Crime, the negation 
of the nega'ion of wrong, is the open or evident and 
conscious violation of the acknowledged right of an 
individual and hence of the right as such. Smce crime 
is as such the act as well as the violation of rational, 
self -determining, or simply, of will — idiotsand children 
do not possess legal will andean not be criminals—the 
commission of crime is a virtual entrance into a con- 
tract to suffer a violation of the sort committed or 
equivalent to it, i. e., to receive inutiskmeut; the crimi- 
ual destroys his own will in violating the universal will 
or right. The object of punishnient, which is of the 
nature of retaliation, though not of mere revenge, 
cannot be merely the reformation ot* the criminal nor 
the deterring of others from crime, but is the realiza- 
tion of the notion of conscious self-determination and 
the negation of its opi)Osite. 

Crime, though the complete negation of right and 
also of the violation of that and thus in so far com- 
plete nallity, nevertheless has this point of superiority 
to mere right — that it makes explicit the dependence 
of the sphere of right or objective will, upon that of 
subjective will, and shows thus the existence of the 
reality of ntoralittj, or will that is purely as such its own 
end. That is to say, if, on the one hand, the individ- 
ual realizes its nature only in union with other indi- 
\dduals, that union is not merely abstract and formal, 
but is rooted in the acts of those wills individually as 
a law, each, to itself, so in the agreement of each con- 
crete will with itself — i.e., morality. The sphere of 
morality is, as compared with that of right, primarily 
subjective while that of right is primarily objective. 
In morality the subject is for himself, or consciously, 
what in right he is only virtually. The morality of an 
action lies in (i)the inner intention — morality in its 
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immediate form; (2) the outer intention; (3) the union 
of the two. In so far as the individual will is free in 
itself and independent of all else it asserts a claim to 
be viewed in reference to itself as ideal, not to any- 
thing else, hence to be held responsible for only that 
in its outward acts which it consciously intends. But 
an act as objective, or as a part of a world outside the 
subject, may be something more than is contained in 
the inner as such, has, for example, consequences not 
immediately contained in the intention. For these con- 
sequences as well as fur the inner intention the sub- 
ject as rational being, capable of forming a judgment 
beforehand as to these, is responsible. But, on the 
other hand, he has a certain right in these conse- 
quences, he has a right to find his satisfaction and 
welfare in them as parts of a rational order, though 
he can not morally make that satisfaction or that 
welfare his end. The complete content and the truth 
of what is (rationally) willed, the union of the internal 
and external intention, including the incidental satis- 
faction of impulses and welfare, is the good. The good 
is (i) in its mere notion an indetinite ideal to be striven 
towards — it is abstract duty, the object of what is called 
conscience; (2), it is a conflict of such ideals, or duties, 
the simple opposition of good and evil; (3), and since 
for the actualization of the ideal, it is requisite that 
this conflict be decided, or that the immediate good 
and the evil rising out of it be harmonized, the good 
is the express opposition, and so relative unity of good 
and evil. As long as the good is a mere ideal and 
unable to realize itself in opposition to the evil, it is a 
possibility of evil and is only formally different from 
that. The mere good conscience is, as compared with 
actual good, a form of simulation of the good — a sort 
of hypocrisy — and, on the other hand, ordinary hypoc- 
risy, which is denounced as evil, contains the good 
element that it asserts the ideal reality of the good. 
The irony of a Socrates is an example of the inner 
union of the good and the evil making itself manifest 
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in the merely subjective sphere. The real harmony 
of the two, actual concrete good, which contains in 
itself evil evercome And transformed, is not to be f ottnd 
in the subjective sphere but in the subjectivo-objective 
— the world of ethical institutions, the family, civil 
society and the state. 

In the Ethical World, the individual as concrete 
subject is not lost to himself, but arrives at identity 
with his true substance, in the objective realization 
of his inner individuality ; while on the other 
hand, the abstract ethical universal, the good, re- 
ceives the actuality that mere conscience in vain claims 
for it. The substance of the ethical World, instead 
of being alien to that of the individual, is in reality 
that of the individual himself in an expanded form. 
As his essential development has thus far been a 
separation from external nature merely as such, with 
which he was originally one, so now it consists in the 
entrance into and union with a new, higher nature; 
what should be also is as far as he is concerned, duty 
is a spontaneously accepted and realized law of his 
being. Ceasing to be a mere accident he is identified, 
identifies himself, with the universal ethical substance 
thereby possessing virtue* So doing consciously and 
willingly he possesses the ethical disposition. The re- 
lations of the individual to the universal ethical sub- 
stance constitute the matter of lusjluiies. The attri- 
bute of one fulfilling these improbity, y" ^e universa l 
< . ethical substance is (i), in itsiT»»red iatk-Qf- natural 
form, the Jjimlly; (2) as the rela tive totality of the 
relatiofts — ■TtMr^V'^'^p^n 1 1 Mi I fTniftnt ffonvrr r tc 
persons (not merely abstract persons such as mere 
right contemplates), or persons as distinguished by 
the possession of difterent interests and means of 
satisfying them, to one another in a formal univer- 
sality, it is civil societf/; (3) as a concrete universal and 
organic reality, it is the State. I. The members of the 
family, instead of being related to one another as in- 
dependent legal individuals, form all together but one 
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iegaiLper«oii« The conception of the family involves; 
Tt) marriage, which is primarily a gpiritual relation in- 
stead of natural or a legal one as it is made'Wa^ear 
in abstract discussions of it, and which is ideally 
monogamic, since a free self- determining individual 
can be object to itself in marriage only as united to a 
single other like individual; (2) a fortune or property 
which ideally is a common possession of the family 
though managed by the head of the family; (3) rear- 
ing and education of the children to independence, 
and the dissolution (through divorce, the attained 
majority of the children, and death) of the family. 
II. Civil Society as a formal, or somewhat arbitrary, 
though an externally necessary, and a salutary, union 
of independent concrete persons involves (i) a system 
of wants and of means of supply mg them, (2) the pro- 
tection of property by a system of judicial administra- 
tion, (3) a police system and industrial corporations. 
The multiplication and refinement of wants in soci- 
ety have as a consequence the division or specializa- 
tion of labor (resulting in increase of industrial skill 
and of mental and moral culture), the increase of 
wealth and the organization of society into ethically 
different classes, viz.; the substantial, i. e., agricul- 
tural, the reflective, i. e., the industrial, and the uni- 
versal, i. e., intellectual classes. The ethical attri- 
butes especially prominent in the classes are class- 
honor and probity. The administration of justice has 
at its end the protection of concrete persons in their 
rights, particularly their property rights; it does not 
as all concern disposition. It involves the existence of 
law before which— it is merely tautological to say— all 
men are equal, the fact of the law's being generally 
known since free responsible will must have know- 
ledge as its basis, and the existence of public or open 
courts of justice (with trial by a jury of one's peers), 
as right individualized. Police and corporations have 
their necessity in .the very fact that Civil Society in 
merely a formal and external union of concrete 
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persons. The police system depends directly upon 
' the higher authority of the state. Its province is that 
of the general, while that of the industrial corpora- 
tions is that of the particular, interests; the satisfac- 
tion of which is the end of that external union which 
Civil Society as such is. As the family is only a partial 
manifestation of the universal ethical substance, as 
being founded on feeling and thus subjective, so Civil 
Society is but a partial manifestation of that substance 
because founded on the (abstract) understanding and 
. too merely objective. III. The full manifestation of 
the ethical substance occurs in and as the State, which 
is a union founded in reason as the synthetic unity of 
love and understanding (internality and externality) 
and it thus includes in itself the principles of the 
Family and Civil Society: the State is the complete 
** self-conscious ethical substance." It is the substance 
of the individual developed into the organic unity of 
many individuals. Life in it is the realization of the ■ 
ideal end of the individual's existence. The state is the 
manifestation of the universal, notmerely a * common,* 
will. It logically transcends and is independent of 
any mere compact founded on tlie arbitrary volition 
of individuals. The logical moments of the state are 
(i) an inner law or constitution relating to the state in 
itself; (2) an external law relating to the state as an 
individual among others of the same kind; (3) itself 
as a moment in the historical development of the 
world, or an embodiment of^the spirit of humanity in 
general, (i) The inner constitution of the State has, 
first, the two aspects of an articulated system of 
powers and a solid or single unity of being. The 
powers of the inner constitution are, — a legislative 
power, an administrative and executive power, and a 
power of ultimate decision, or a centralizing, individ- 
ualizing power. The ideal form of constitution is that 
of the so-called constitutional monarchy,* a form 

♦In the PhilosophU des Oeistex, (1830) greater emphasis is laid 
upon monarchy and less upon constitvtUmal than in the PhUoso- 
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of constitution peculiarly modern and uniting in 
4l8elf ' thd rtruth of the ancient incomplete :forms 
of ^Simple naoftaarchy, aristocracy, democracy: ' Its 
i^c^lenceli^s in. the fact of its full recognition.'aiid 
actualization of the notion of firee subjectivity. The 
'difttirictive characteristic of the legislative department 
^f-th^-governnient is that it especially represents the 
-element- of subjective, formal freedom, the ideas and 
interests of the miass of the people. The basis of rep- 
-resent^tiOn cannot properly be found in abstract citi- 
zenship but must be found in political intelligence and 
ineinbership of some of the regular classes involved in 
the nature of society. "Public opinion," though in 
one sense expressing the eternal substantial principles 
of justice may yet, again, be contingent, superficial 
and unsafe as an index to true political welfare. The 
c<mtingency of the legislative class is in part ott'set by 
."the special intelligence necessary in the administrative- 
executive class. The ethical personality of the indi- 
vidual state culminates in the single will of the mon- 
arch, who is the embodiment of the idea of the state 
as an individual. As such embodiment the mon- 
Jirch possesses the power to declare peace and war and 
to conclude treaties with other individual states. (2). 
The relation of a state to other states is a relation be- 
tween individuals above whom there does not stand a 
visible higher authority, hence a possible relation of 
violence and even war. War has an ethical value as 
teaching individual persons the lesson of the necessity 
of sacrificing particular interests for the sake of the 
good of the state as a whole. (3). Since the relation 
of states is of the character just described, the merely 
national idea and spirit is a finite one, one that is, in 
fact, transcended by the developing history of human- 
ity as a whole. This history is a progressive manifes- 
tation of will, or the gradual self-realization of the 
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notion of freedom. Freedom first appears— in the 
Oriental world, comprising China, India, the Persian 
Empire (including Arabia, Judsea, and Egypt)— as an 
abstract universal principle, because an attribute of 
one sole individual, the Sovereign; secondly it is — in 
the Grseco-Roman world — an abstract-concrete uni- 
versal, in that some or many (but not all) are free; 
thirdly, it is — in the Germanico-Christian world — ^a 
concrete universal, in that all are free. The national 
spirit of China is that of a natural ethical unity, like 
that of the family, — the state being, as it were, an 
immense family, of which the emperor is the head. 
That of India is the spirit of caste, in which the ab- 
stract universal subsumes under itself various inde- 
pendent ethical existences united only by a species of 
phahtasy and as in a dream, not yet by reason or even 
understanding. In the Persian Empire freedom ap- 
pears as a struggle of the good and its opposite, as an 
ei^ertion of positive thought upon a matter foreign to 
it. In Greece freedom is an attribute possessed by 
many individuals but not separating them from one 
another or from the universal life; in Rome it exists in 
the form of the existence of the individual under a law 
amd an authority that are recognized as distinct from 
the natural ethical substance of the individual as such. 
In the Germanico-Christian world freedom is an attri- 
bute identified, by thought, with the nature of all 
individuals. In the Germanic world the moments of 
freedom (the right and the moral) exist first in undif- 
ferentiated unity, — premediseval history; secondly they 
are independent of one another, as the bases of two 
forms of universal life (State and Church), — mediaeval 
history; thirdly, they are reconciled, — modern history, 
which accordingly is the highest manifestation of the 
notion of freedom or will yet reached. 

The ethical sphere as a whole, comprising, as we have 
jiiat seen, the spheres of right, morality, and ethicality 
proper, is as the sphere of practical, as opposed to 
theoretical, or cognitional, consciousness, the sphere 
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of objective spirit. The spheres of objective and sub- 
jective spirit are even as such identical to a certain 
extent, in that the former depends upon and 80 con- 
tains, the latter partially at least within itself. But they 
are also further identical in that the former once in 
existence becomes object to the latter, is known by it. 
But this consciousness of the realized practical sphere 
is, since that sphere is a product and form of con- 
sciousness, a form (and that the highest) of «e//-con- 
sciousness, or consciousness of consciousness. This 
consciousness which embraces both theoretical and 
practical consciousness is absolute consciousness or 
reason, and is as such a consciousness of the Absolute, 
or God. Of the absolute consciousness there are the 
three moments— (i), Ari^ in which the absolute is man- 
ifested or presents itself in sensible intuition, both 
objectively and subjectively viewed, (2) Religion, in 
which it is an object (and also subject) of insight and 
faith, (2) Philosophy, in which it is object and subject 
of pure thought. Religion (with which alone of these 
we are here concerned) may be viewed as to (i) its 
mere notion, (2) its finite forms, (3) its absolute form. 
As to its notion, — religion is man's consciousness of 
God, which is also the consciousness of God Himself 
in man in the forms of feeling, non-sensible represen- 
tation, limited reflection, worship. It is the thought 
of God in a form comprehensible by all men alike (in 
this being distinguished from philosophy, which is that 
thought in a form that is strictly scientific and acces- 
sible only to the trained few). It is not wholly above 
and independent of ethicality, i. e., rights, morals, and 
life in the state, since it includes these in itself as mo- 
ments, lending them its sanction; but it is primarily (i) 
absolute knowledge, in the forms of (2) feeling, im- 
agination and finite reflection, in which the absolute is 
distinguished from the subject, (3) cultus, or worship, 
including self-abnegation in all forms (in which there 
is complete union with God). This general notion 
appears in various limited forms in certain of the his- 
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torical religions of the world — though the moments of 
the notion are not merely historical but logical mo 
ments. These religions represent the possible differ- 
ent stages of unity of the finite and the infinite, all 
religions as acts of rational faith, having as their aim 
the canceling of the opposition of these two terms. 
The immediate or simplest union of the finite and the 
infinite, the human and the divine, appears in the nat- 
ural religions, which identify God with nature, and 
have as their logical basis the so-called " cosmological 
proof '* of God^s existence or proof of it from the con- 
tingent or independent nature of the world. Natural 
religion is (i) immediate natural religion, — the religion 
of magic and fetichism (African ** religions^'); (2) the 
religion of disrupted natural consciousness — including 
the *' religion of measure '^ (the Chinese), the ''religion 
of phantasy*' (the Brahminic), the "religion of mere 
being-in-self '* (the Buddhist); (3) the ** religion of 
transition lo spiritual individuality,'' — including the 
*' religion of light or the good " (the Zoroastrian relig- 
ion); the "religion of pain" (the Syrian); the '* religion 
of enigma" (the Egyptian). Logically succeeding 
natural religion is that in which the divine is repre- 
sented as subject or spirit, and which has as rational 
basis the so-called '' teleological proof " of God's exist- 
ence, or proof from the symmetrical order of the 
world, — the "religion of spiritual individuality." Here 
belong the ''religion of sublimity" (the Jewish), the 
"religion of beauty " (the Greek), the religion of util- 
ity and understanding (the Roman). The union of 
the principles of natural religion and the religion of 
spiritual individuality, namely, substance and subjec- 
tivity, gives the standpoint of absolute religion (the 
Christian); the logical basis of which is the so-called 
" ontological proof " of God's existence, or proof from 
the very idea of Him; the necessary idea including in 
itself both substance and subjectivity, object and sub- 
ject. As corresponding to, and even in part, identical 
with, our necessary idea of Him, God is triune: He is 
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(i) the essence, substance, inner thought of alLthuigs,-: 
the Father; (2) the unfolded essence, the plurality of 
thoughts, the attributes of things — the Son; (3) the 
union of these, the resolution of all distinctions and 
reflection into.self, — the Holy Spirit. From His triune 
nature (in man) flow the three distinctive facts of relig- 
ious consciousness (on its subjective side) viz., inno- 
cence or a state of nature, evil or ** fallingaway" from 
God, and redemption, which the ordinary religious 
imagination has falsely treated as merely historical or 
temporal occurrences, but which a true cultus, or 
form of worship, symbolizes (and at the same time 
realizes) as eternally occurring in the life of the spirit. 
Though the dogmas of the Church belong to the exter- 
nal form rather than to the substance of religion, as 
absolute truth, they are practically necessary; to dis- 
card them, if tnat were possible, would be practically 
to deny, as tiie abstract rationalist does, the substantial 
unity of human and divine consciousness. Rightly 
understood, they are expressions of the truth which 
in philosophy appears as pure reason, namely, that of 
the unity of the tinite and the infinite, of substance 
and subject. Miracles have in themselves no demon- 
strative value; the only ''witness" of spiritual truth 
is that of spirit itself. The notion of the miracle, pure 
and simple, in fact, violates not only that of nature, 
but that of freedom since if I am to be a free cause I 
must have real ground for confidence in the occur- 
rence of the pre-supposed effect of my action. 

We may now, before proceeding to the character- 
ization of Hegel's ethical and religious doctrine, com- 
pare by means of the foregoing outline his doctrine 
as presented in the Th'iory of Right, DulieSy and Religion 
with it as given in his matured system. And first as 
regards content The Philosophy of Right (contain- 
ing the fullest exposition of HegePs ethical doc 
trines) contains ^Ho/>n 001/^^0 /^fr^^ppi-fy o^c^ ^^t,^^ onH 

wronff ft^ frq^^id^ to which th^e is nothing corres- 
Tponding in the more elementary work. Its entire 
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section on Civil Society is without an analogue in ^he 
Theory of Right, DulieSf and Religion. There is in this 
latter work no suggestion even as to that world-right 
under which all states exist and receive their deserts 
in the world-judgment which the process of history 
is. On the other hand, the Theory of Right j Duties, 
and Religion finds place for the somewhat detailed 
discussion of the private virtues moderation, veracity, 
etc., which the other ethical expositions of Hegel leave 
untouched — a fact that causes the appearance (at least) 
of a certain difference as to point of view between 
the more elementary and the more mature exposition.* 

*In fact tbe standpoint of the present work seems more 
nearly related to those of Kant & Ficbte than does that of the 
final form of Hegel's system. In the earliest form of his 
system He^el expressly asserts that the private virtues 
have, precisely because private, no place in ethics as the 
science of the universal human good. A brief sketch of that 
earlist form will be of interest here. According to it ethic- 
ality (Sittlichkeit^ must unite the universal and the par- 
ticular consciousness. It has three moments; (i)that of the 
subsumption of the particular under the universal,— relative 
ethlcallty; (2) that of the subsumption of the universal 
under the particular— negative ethicality, crime; (3) adequacy 
of particular to universal and vice versa^ absolute ethical- 
ity. Under the first of these heads falls the discussion of 
natural needs and their satisfaction, of property, exchange, 
money, contracts, lordship and servantship, the family, 
which last is regarded as the summit and ideal totaUty of 
natural ethicality. Under the second of the above-given heads 
are discussed crime, conscience, punishment or avenging Jus- 
tice; the stages of criminal negation being given as (i) natural 
destruction, devastation, (2) theft, robbery, (3) murder, revenge, 
combat (war). Under the third head are dicussed as being the 
parts of the ethical organism (x) a system of classes ( (a) abso- 
lute or universal class, (b) class of probity, commercial class 
generally, (c) class of raw ethicality, or agricultural class), and 
(a) active causal ethicality as government (the branches of 
which are (a) system of needs (b) of justice (c) of education. 
This earliest Hegelian ethical system is modeled somewhat 
after the Platonic, and is decidedly Hellenic in that it attaches 
so little Importance relatively to the individual and subjective 
and so much to the universal and objective. In this system 
the individual is In the universal Just aa for Spinoza the 
mode *i&* in 'God. 
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In f^.Tm and method the difference between the ele- 
mentary and the mature expositions is still more 
marked. In the mature, fully systematic exposition 
the family and the State are separated entirely from 
abstract right and morality and, together with Civil 
Society, constitute the sphere of ethicality proper, 
(SitilichkeU): in the Theory of Right y Duties, and Religion 
there is no discussion of ethicality {Sittlichkeit), or the 
good as realized in institutions, as a thing distinct 
from morality, or goodness as inner disposition, and 
abstract right, and as logically including them as 
moments. The method (in the more technical sense 
of the term) of the Theory of Right, Duties, and Religion 
is the abstract and dogmatic, alone, according to Hegel, 
suited to the purposes of elementary instruction in 
philosophy:* it is a ^^tbof^ ^^ wh ich individual jx uths 
arejtatfiiL-as inclependent and self-contained, not as 
passing by an inherent impulse into their opposites to 
become united and reconciled with them and so lead- 
ing to truths of higher order. The method of the 
Philosophy of Right and of the Philosophy of Spirit (in 
which necessarily ethics comes up for treatment) is the 
concrete and speculative, or dialectic, in which, pre- 
cisely, all truths are, in principle, exhibited in their 
inherent inter-relations, as well as in themselves, and 
as moments of a single highest and all-inclusive truth. 
This difference of method is doubtless the most im- 
portant of all those here in discussion. As to the 
difference between the discussion of religion in the 
present work and complete treatment of the subject 
by Hegel it is sufficient to say merely that the former 
is just a brief statement of the nature of religion in 
its mere notion, not at all a treatment of it as to its 
historical development or its absolute form, which by 
the dialectic method would be required. 
Coming now to the (brief and necessarily rather 

*8ee Hegel's letter to Niethammer (the Bavarian Minister of 
Bdueation) un philosophy in the German gymnasia, Wks., vol.xvii., 
pp. 3A2-%i48. 
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formal) characterization of Hegel's systems of ethics 
and of religion — which it is rather difficult rightly to 
give without merely repeating the theorems of the 
systems themselves — we notice, first, as the most im- 
portant item, the fact of the steady endeavor t o avoi d 
the abstract and to discover and establish the^oncrej 
as regards human action and hClfflfTh i'aith; 10 steer 
the right course, between — in ethics — the Scylla and 
Charybdis, respectively, of right as a relation of mere 
things and right as and relation of mere "persons,'' 
mere Eudsemonism and pure rigorism, or asceticism, 
mechanical determinism and capricious libertarian- 
ism, mere individualism and abstract individualism 
whether in right, morality or ethicality — in religion — 
of abstract naturalistic rationalism and supranatural- 
istic pietism, deism, so-called, and smple or pure pan- 
theism, pure Catholicism and extreme protestantism. 
The endeavor spoken of may easily be illustrated with 
almost any of Hegel's particular doctrines; it is un- 
necessary to specify here. It has to be noted, secondly, 
that the system of Hegel attempts to avoid the errors 
of method inherent in intuitionalism, on the one hand, 
and empiricism, even though reflective, on the other; 
to arrive at the concrete not by a happy speculative 
leap, as it were, but by a real method, and a method, 
too, quite distinct from the subjective mechanical 
striking of an average between extremes, — the method, 
namely, of dialectic in, or according to, which not we, 
but things themselves, determine the concrete, the 
unions of opposite, that naturally and necessarily exist. 
Thirdly, while it may perhaps fairly be claimed that 
on the whole, the endeavor spoken of above is success- 
ful, it is not to be denied that there is a Certain ten- 
dency to abstract objectivism and logicism. This 
appears in the fact, for example, that certain professed 
followers of Hegel (e.g. HosenkranzandMichelet) have 
felt it necessary to supplement the Hegelian ethical 
system by additions to it in the sphere of morality. 
The same tendency is perhaps shown in the fact that 
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the family is treated by Hegel as an ethical rather 
than a moral entity, though, of course, it is not exclu- 
sively either. It appears also in the fact of the non- 
independence, in Hegel's system, of the departments 
of the state, or rather too close interdependence of 
executive and legislative departments, and in the fact 
of the hereditary nature of the right to supreme head- 
ship in the government. And, finally, it appears in a 
certain underrating of ordinary intelligence implied 
in the assertion that philosophy is only for the few and 
religion is necessarily dependent upon certain histori- 
cal dogmas interpreted (not literally, it is true, but) 
symbolically. Fourth, the ethical teaching of Hegel 
has been criticized as lacking in precisely the distinct- 
ive characteristic of ethical truth in that, as is asserted, 
it ignores the ethical imperative, putting in the place 
of it ethical history :j^d phenomenology. The criti- 
cism appears both tru^^f^d false. Hegel certainly 
does — and of principle — ignore the imperative spoken 
of. The truth is, according to him, not outside us but 
within us as well, and so instead of a mere "imperative" 
inciting us to the performance of duty we have a spon- 
taneous impulse of spirit itself leading us to that per- 
formance, — duty being a thing that lies directly in the 
path or line of the spirit's self-development. Hegel's 
statement of ethical truth in the form of a logical 
development of ideas (instead of a body of dogmatic 
precepts) is the very strongest possible appeal to 
the sense and impulse of self-development in us. 
The notion or absolute spiritual truth realizes itself 
in us under the genial influence of internal light and 
of sympathy rather than under that of a sense obli- 
gation and dependence on authority. The criticism 
here in question appears to proceed from a standpoint 
that overlooks the very essence of spirit as determin- 
ing itself from within, or as self-determining. Finally, 
viewing the system of Hegel genetically, itmay, broadly 
speaking at least, truly be said that, in ethics and the 
doctrine of religion as in logic, it f ultills the claim put 
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forward by it that it embraces in itself the main truths 
of earlier systems. In ethics it is the union of the 
distinctively modern (Kantian) and the distinctively 
ancient (Platonic) standpoints, giving a certain prepon- 
derance to the latter, the standpoint of concrete 
objectivity, over the former, the standpoint of subjec- 
tivity. In the doctrine of religion it is, on the other 
hand, a union of ancient (Aristotelian) and modern 
(Christian) standpoints in which a preponderance is 
allowed to the modern standpoint. The method of 
the system Hegel owed in large measure to Fichte.* 



•The following Is a list of works that may, in addition to Hegel' 
own worl(8, profitably be consulted upon He^rel's ethics and doc- 
trine of religion; HegeVs PMotsnphy of the State and of HUtnry, 
an Exposition^ by Professor George 8. Morris (Grigus's Philosophic 
cal Classics"), Lectures on the Philosophy of Law, by James 
Hutchison ^te^ling (Journal of Speculative Philosophy, Vols. 6, 7, 8), 
Prof. Jodl's Oeschichte der Ethik in der Neturen Philosophic, Vol. 
II., pp. 104-119, 151-168; Oettrg WUhelm Friedrich HeueVs Lehen 
befchriehen durch. Karl Rosenkranz (pp. 124-141), Hcgtlwid Seine 
ZeiU by R. Haym (Lectures XII. XV. XVI), Hegel as a Publicist 
(Translated from Roseukranz, Jour. Spec. Phllos.. Vol. 6), ReUg* 
ions-philoift ohie auf geschlchtUcher Qrundlage, by Dr. OttoPflelde- 
ren, Michelet's Oeschichie der Ittzen Sydeme der Philosophie in 
Deutschland von Kaut bis Hevel (Vol. II, 774 et seq. 1>, Die En- 
twichelung der d*utKchen Speculation st it Kant^ by Prof. J. E. Erd. 
mann, (Vol II. pp, 797-812.822-841), Dr. W. T. Harris*s translation, 
with notes, of the present work (Journ. of Spec. Philos., Vol. 4). 
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[Introduction .—81. Subject of the treatise— the Human Will. 
62. Consciousness and its objects. 63. Consciousness as Theoret- 
ical and Practical. 64. General nature of Action. 65. Impulse 
and Will proper distinguished. 66. The Moments of Will. 67. 
Abstract Freedom of the Will. 68. Moments of Moral Respon- 
sibility. 60. A Deed as Distinguished from an Action. 610. Free 
Will as Universal. 611. Arbitary Will. 612. The Absolutely 
Free Will. 

Explanations to the Introduction.— (i) Abstrciction and Us 
prodticts— Sensible Perception— Immediate and Mediate Concepts— 
Analysis. (2) Sources of Knowledge: Experience (including testi- 
mony^^— As distinguished from thought— As external and internal : 
Kfwwledge through the Notion. (3) Consciousness of Consciousness, 
or the Ego. (4) Theoretical and ProAitical Consciousness discrimin- 
ated—Attention. (5 Imagination and products of it (jHirticularly 
language). (6) Thought and its products— Universal and Necessary 
determinations of thought: Matter and Form, Ground and Conse- 
quence, etc. (7) Spirit the Source of Form. i8 Action as the Transi- 
tion from the inner to the outer ux)rld. (9) Moments of Action. (10) 
Action from Impulse— Jnstinct-Moments of Impulse. (11) Action 
from Reflection— Relative Reflection. (12* Absolute Reflection- 
Practical Absolute Reflection. (13) The Absolute Indeterminateness 
of the Ego— As a Condition to Choice. (14) Freedom of the Will as 
Freedom in General and the Substance of AU Other Kind-* of Free- 
dom, 1 15 Determination of Will as Distinguished from Determinor 
tions of Nature. il6) Responsibility and Imputation. (17) Deed 
and Action Distinguished as regards ImputatUm. (18) The Univer- 
sality of Will in its Significance. k19) Arbitrary WiU as Formal 
Freedom Since Relating to What is Merely Limited. (20) Abso- 
lutely Free WiU as Will that has Itself as its Object— Distinguished 
from mere Particular Self-WUl (21) Pure WUl Independent of Par- 
ticular Ends Except as Means to Its Self-Realizations—Educatifm as 
a Means of Pure WUl. {22) The General Nature of the Right— As 
Related to Inner Intent, to Conviction, to Disp<isition. (23) The 
Right and the Moral Distinguished— Welfare-Pleasure— Happiness 
—Felicity. (24) The WiU in a Religious Point of View.] 

§1- The subject of the present theory is the 
human will, and that as respects the relation of the 
particular to the universal will. As will, the mind 
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is practical in its activity. The practical activity, 
whereby it introduces determination into indeter- 
minateness, or in the stead of determinations pres- 
ent in it without its cooperation produces others, 
from itself, is to be distinguished from its theoretical 
activity. 

§2. Consciousness in general is the relation of 
the ego to an object, inner or outer. Our knowledge 
contains, on the one hand, objects that we cognize 
through sensible perception, and, on the other, 
objects that have their source in the mind itself. 
The former constitute the sensible, the latter the 
intelligible, world. The notions of Right, Morals, 
and Religion belong to the latter. 

§3* In the relation of the ego and the object to 
one another the ego is (i) passive, and the object 
the cause of determinations in the ego. In this 
case the determinate ideas which I have in me 
arise from the fact that objects immediately present 
make an impression upon me. This is the theoreti- 
cal consciousness. Whether it act as perceiving or 
as imagining or as thinking its content is always 
one that is already given and ready-made, and in 
thought it is being per se. (2) On the contrary, 
the ego appears as practical consciousness when 
the determinations of the ego not merely are 
determinations of its presentative faculty and its 
thought, but are to appear in external existence. 
Here I determine things, or am the cause of changes 
in given objects. 

§4« The practical faculty deteimines itself in 
general from within, from itself. The content of 
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its determinations belongs to it,, and it apprehends 
them as its own. These determinations, howevelr, 
are at first merely internal, and therefore separate 
from the reality of externality, but they are to 
become external and to realize themselves. This 
occurs through action, whereby the external practi- 
cal determinations acquire externality, i. e., an 
external existence. Conversely, we may say that 
a present externality is canceled and assimilated to 
the internal determination. 

§5* The internal det-ermination of the practical 
consciousness is, now, either impulse or tvill proper. 
Impulse is a natural self-determining, which depends 
upon limited feelings and has a limited end beyond 
which it does not go, or it is the unfree, imme- 
diately determined, loivei* faculty of desire, by virtue 
of which man is a natural being. By reflection he 
transcends impulse and its limits also. By it he 
compares not only impulse with the means of satis- 
tying it, but also the means as well as the impulsefj 
with one another and with the ends of his being, 
and, according to the conclusion reached by reflec- 
tion, either surrenders himself to the satisfaction of 
the impulse or else restrains and denies it. 

§6. Will proper, or the higher faculty of desire, is 
(i) pure indeterminateness of the ego, which (inde- 
terminateness) has as such no limitation nor any 
content immediately by nature present in it, and iss 
in itself indifferent to every determinateness; (2) 
I can, however, pass into a determinate state and 
make some one or other determination my own, and 
then translate it into realty. 
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§7- Abstract freedom of the will consists, there- 
fore, in that determinateness of the ego, or iden- 
tity of it with itself, in which there is a determination 
only in so far as the will makes it its own , or takes 
it into itself, though in so doing it yet remains 
identical with itself and can abstract from every 
determination . There may indeed be presented to 
the will from without incentives, motives, laws of 
various sorts, but if man follows these, this occurs 
only in so far as the will itself makes them its own 
and has decided itself thereto. This is also the 
case with determinations of the lower faculty of 
desire, or that which proceeds from the natural 
impulses and inclinations. 

§8. The will is subject of respoiisibility, (i) in so 
far as its determination is made its own by itself 
alone, or there belongs to its decision the conscious- 
ness ** J have willed; ^^ (2) in so far as a will is con- 
scious of the determinations that are executed by 
its act as that act lies in its decision, or which are 
necessarily and immediately conjoined with the act. 

§9- A deed is in general the change and deter- 
mination produced in external existence. But to 
the act belongs only that in the deed which is con* 
tained in the decision or was in consciousness, — 
which accordingly the will acknowledges as its own. 

§10. The free will as free, is, further, not con- 
fined to the determinateness and singularity whereby 
one individual is distinguished from another, but 
it is universal will, and the individual is, on the 
side of his pure will, a universal being. 

§11. The will may, indeed, take to itself a 
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variety of external content, i. e. a content not pro- 
ceeding from its own nature, and make it its own. 
In so far it remains identical with itself in form, 
that is, it is conscious of being able to abstract 
again immediately from every content and to 
restore its purity; not, however, as regards content 
and essence. It is in so far in general merely 
arbitrary will. 

§12. B\ that the will be truly and absolutely 
free, what it wills, or its content, can be nothing 
other than itself. It can will only in itself and 
have only itself as object. The pure will wills no 
particular content for the sake of its particularity, 
but in order that the will as such may in its action 
be free and become emancipate, or that the univer- 
sal will may come to pass. — The more precise 
determination and development of this universal 
principle of the will is given by the Theory of 
Right, Duties and Religion. 

Explanation to the Introduction,* — (i.) Objects are the 
particular things which they are by virtue ot their 
attributes, A sensible object, for example, by virtue 
of its figure, size, weight, color, the more or less 
solid coherence of its parts, the purpose for which 
it is used. Now if we take away in thought the 
attributes of an object, we call this abstraction. 
There remains a less determinate thing, or an abstract 
object. If I take away in thought only a single 
such determination, this is an abdract concept. The 
object left in the completeness of its determinations is 
called a concrete object. If I abstract from all deter- 
minations, there remains merely the concept of a 



•The Dumbors of these run independently of those of tht» 
preceding paragraphs. 
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wholly abstract object. When we say thing, we mean^ 
indeed, something definite, but we speak of something 
wholly undetermined since it is our thought that 
makes a real thing this abstraction of a mere thing. — 
Sensible perception is partly external, partly internal. 
By external perception we perceive things which are 
in time and space without us, and which we also dis 
tinguish from ourselves. By internal perception we 
are aware of the states of our body and of our soul. 
One part of the sensible world contains such objects 
and their determinations, as, for example, colors, 
underlying which is a sensible object, and which have 
received a spiritual form. When I say, This table is 
black, I speak of this single concrete object, and, 
again, the predicate black which I express is a uni- 
versal which belongs not merely to this one object but 
to many objects. Black is a simple concept. Of a 
really concrete object we know immediately. Imme- 
diate consciousness is intuition. A universal abstract 
concept, on the contrary, is a mediate concept, because 
I know of it through the medium of another, namely, 
through the abstraction or the removal of other deter- 
minations that are combined with it in the concrete 
object. A concrete concept is analyzed when we sep- 
arate the determinations that are combined in the 
concrete. The intelligible world receives from the 
mind its content, in general pure universal concep- 
tions, — as being, nothing, property, essence, and 
many others of like nature. 

(2.) The first source of our knowledge is experience. 
To experience it is essential that we ourselves have 
perceived a thing. A distinction must be made between 
perception and experience. Perception contains pri- 
marily only a single object, which may be at one time 
of certain contingent nature, at another, of another. 
If now I repeat the perception, and in the repeated 
perception note and fix just that which remains self- 
identical in all these perceptions — this is an experience. 
Experience comprises laws chiefly, t. e., a conjunction 
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of two phenomena such that if one occur the other 
always follows. But experience contains only the 
universal element of such a phenomenon, not nece8- 
sity of connection. Experience teaches only that a 
thing happens in a certain manner and hoiv it happens, 
but not the grounds or the why of its happening. 
— Since there are very many objects of which we our- 
selves can have no experience, e, g , the past, we must 
depend upon the authority of others. And those objects 
which we believe in on the authority of others are 
objects of experience. We believe what rests upon the 
authority of others, which is probable. We often 
regard as probable what really is improbable, hut pre- 
cisely the improbable is often the true, (An occurrence in 
authenticated chiefly through the consequences and 
the manifold union of circumstances of which we 
ourselves have had experience. Persons who relate 
anything must have trustworthiness, that is, must have 
been in circumstances such that they were able to have 
knowledge of the fact related. From their tone we 
can judge as to their honesty, whether they are sincere 
or have any self-interest in the matter. When authors 
writing under the government of a tyrant eulogize 
him, we view this as flattery. On listening to one 
relating an occurrence in which he himself was con- 
cerned we are likely to hear him relating something 
to his advantage. We must the rather believe what 
one says who praises highly his enemy for some good 
quality or action) — Experience, then, teaches only how 
objects are conditioned, not how they must or should be 
conditioned. This knowledge is derived only from 
the essence or the notion of the fact. The fact alone is 
the true. Since we become acquainted with the 
grounds of the object through the notion, we must 
know the notions of legal, moral, and religious deter- 
minations. — In determining what is right and good we 
may first, conflne ourselves to experience in general, 
and, to begin with, to external experience, the life of 
the world. We may observe what obtains as right and 
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good, or what is observed as right and good. On this 
point it is to be noted: (i) that in order to know what 
actions are right or good and what are wrong and bad 
we must have pre-supposed the notion of the right 
and good, and (2) that if we should confine ourselves to 
what the life of the world shows to be valid, we snould 
reach no definite result. In considering the result or the 
experience that one has had, the point of view one 
occupies is a determining factor. In the life of the 
world every one may find, since it is such a diversity 
of occurrences, support for his subjective point of 
view be it ever so difl:*erent from others, — But there is, 
secondly, also an inner experience of the right, the 
good, and the religious. We judge by our hearts or 
feelings, that a certain form of action is good or bad; 
we have also a feeling of religion — we are religiously 
affected. What feeling declares in approbation or dis- 
approbation contains merely the immediate verdict or 
the assurance, that a thing is or is not so. Feeling 
presents no grounds, aoes not deal in grounds. The 
sort of feeling that we have, whether approbation or 
disapprobation, is merely an experience of the heart. 
But feeling is in general inconstant, changeable. It is at 
one time disposed in one way, at another in another. 
Feeling is in general subjective. As an object is in feel- 
ing, it is merely in me as a particular individual. 
When I say I feel thus or so, or there is such or such a 
feeling in my heart, I say that what is felt is as felt, 
only in me. I leave it undecided whether it is in 
others as in me. When I appeal merely to feeling 
as regards a thing I do not intend to concern myself 
with grounds, and hence not with the universal. 1 
then fall back upon myself and only state how the 
feeling is in me, not how it is in and for itself, object- 
ively and universally. The objective, or the universal, 
is the rational, or the notion. — To know truly what a 
rose, pink, etc., is, or to conceive its notion, one must 
first conceive the higher notion that underlies it, that 
is, the notion of a plant; and in order to conceive the 
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notion of the plant, one must, again, conceive tlie 
higher notion upon which the notion of plant rests, 
that is, the notion of an organic hody. In order to 
have the conception of bodies, surfaces, lines, and 
points, one must have the conception of space, since 
space is the universal, whereas bodies, surfaces, etc., 
are merely special determinations in space. So future, 
past, and present presuppose time as their universal 
ground, and so is it also with right, with duty, and 
with religion, namely, they are special determinations 
of consciousness, which is their universal ground. 

(3.) In consciousness we ordinarily have the object 
before us, or we know only of the object and not of 
ourselves. But the ego is essentially present in these 
things. In so far as we represent to ourselves only an 
object we have a consciousness, namely, a consciousness 
of the object. In so far as we represent to ourselves 
conaciousness we are conscious of consciousness, or have 
a consciousness of consciousness. In our ordinary life 
we have a consciousness, but we are not conscious that 
we are consciousness. We have much in us, even of 
a bodily character, of which we are unconsdousy e. g., 
we possess the vital functions which relate to our self- 
preservation, without having any consciousness of 
their more precise nature, which we acquire first in 
science. Also spiritually are we much that we do not 
know. The external objects of our consciousness are 
flucn as we distinguish from ourselves and as we ascribe 
an existence independent of ourselves to. Internal 
objects, on the contrary, are determinations of facul- 
ties, powers of the ego. They do not subsist outside 
one another; but that in which they subsist is ego. 
Consciousness is either theoretical or practical. 

(4.) Theoretical consciousness considers that which 
iS| and leaves it as it is. Practical consciousness, on 
the contrary, is the active consciousness, which does 
not so leave that which is, but produces changes 
therein, creates out of itself determinationa and objects. 
In consciousness there is therefore a dual presence, the 
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ego and the object; the ego determined by the object 
or the object determined by the me. In the first case, 
I act theoretically. I receive into myself the determi- 
nations of the object as tTiey are. I leave the object as 
it is, and seek to make my ideas accord with it. I have 
determinations in me and the object also has determ- 
inations in it. The content of my ideation should be 
constituted as the object is. The determinations of the 
object in itself are rules for me. The truth of my rep- 
resentations consists in their agreeing with the nature 
and determinations of the object. The law for our 
consciousness in so far as it is theoretical is not to be 
perfectly passive, — it must direct its activity to the 
reception of the objective. A thing may be an object 
for our perception without our on that account having 
consciousness of it unless we direct our activity thereto. 
This activity in reception is attention. 

(5.) The ideas that we acquire through the attention 
we work upon by imagination, the activity of which 
consists in the fact that in case of the perception of an 
object it calls up the image of another object which 
is or was joined with the first in some way. It is not 
necessary that the object with which the imagination 
joins the image of another be present actually; it may 
be present even merely in idea. The most extensive 
work of the imagination is speech. Speech consists of 
external signs and tones by which one makes known 
what one thinks, feels or is sensible of. Speech con- 
sists of words^ which are merely signs of thoughts. For 
these signs writing gives in letters other signs. It makes 
our thoughts known without our being obliged to 
speak at the same time. Hieroglyphic writing differs 
from writing with letters in that it immediately con- 
tains entire thoughts. In spoken language there is sensi- 
bly present a certain tone. We have in it a perception 
of tone. We do not stop with this impression, but 
imagination joins with it the idea of an object not 
present There is here a two-fold presence, therefore, 
a sensible determination and another idea joined there- 
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with. The idea is here solely the essence and the 
meaning of the sensible presence, which is thereby a 
mere sign. The given content stands opposed to a con- 
tent that is produced by us. 

(6.) In common life we confound representation and 
thought, and call that thought which is merely a repre- 
sentation of the imagination. In representation we have 
a thing before us in its external unessential existence. 
In thought, on the contrary, we separate from the fact 
the external, merely unessential, and bring out the 
fact in its essence. Thought penetrates, through the 
external experience, to the inner nature of the fact 
and makes it its object. It omits what is unessential 
to a fact. It does not take a fact as it is as immediate 
appearance, but strips away the unessential from the 
essential and so abstracts from it. In sense-perception 
we have single objects before us. Thought relates 
these 10 one another, or compares them. In comparing, 
it selects what they have in common, ignoring that 
whereby they differ from one another, and thus obtains 
universal concepts. The universal concept possesses 
less definiteness than the individual object that falls 
under this universal, because the universal is obtained 
just through the omission of what is individual. On 
the contrary, the universal embraces more within itself, 
or has a far greater extent. In so far as thought pro- 
duces a universal object the activity of abstraction 
pertains to it and therewith X\\e form of universality as, 
for example, in the universal object man. But the 
coinJtent of the universal does not belong to it as abstrac- 
tion, but is given to thought and is present of itself 
independently of it. — To thought belong many deter- 
minations that express a connection among the mani- 
fold phenomena that is universal and necessary. The 
connection that exists in sense-perception is only an 
external and accidental one, may or may not be what 
it is. A stone, for example, produces by its fall an 
impression in a soft mass. In sense-perception are 
given the falling of the stone and the indentation in 
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the mass, and the fact succeeding this in time that 
there is present in the mass an indentation where the 
stone struck it. These two phenomena, the fall of the 
stone and the indentation in the mass, have occurred 
in a time-succession. But this connection still con- 
tains no necessity, but under the same conditions (as 
the expression is) it might have been that one should 
happen and the other not succeed it If on the con- 
trary, the relation of these two phenomena to one 
another is determined as a connection of cause and 
effect, or as causality, this connection is necessary or a 
connection of the understanding. In this it is involved 
that if, under the same conditions, the one takes place, 
the other is contained in it. — These determinations are 
forms of thought. The mind produces then merely 
from itself, but they are at the same time determinations 
of the existent. First by reflection do we arrive at what 
is ground and consequence, inner and outer, essential 
and unessential. The mind is not conscious in so 
doing that it arbitrarily produces these determinations 
but expresses in them what is of itself present, with- 
out the mind's cooperation. 

^7.) Universally, in-so-far as we may speak of the 
mind's receiving determinations, the indeterminateness 
of the ego is presupposed. The determinations of the 
mind belong to it even though it has received them 
from other objects. Though there be in it something 
that, as ah independent content, does not proceed from 
it, yet the form of the content always belong to it: for 
example, in the case of imagination the matter orig- 
inates from sense-perception, but the form consists in 
the way in which the matter is otherwise combined than 
originally in perce;:^ 'on. In a pure concept, e. g., that 
of an animal, the detmite content belongs to experience 
but the universal therein is the form which proceeds 
from the mind. — The form then is of the mind's own 
determining. In the case of the theoretical faculty, 
the essential distinction lies in the fact that only the 
form is of the mind's own determining, whereas in the 
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case of the practical the content also proceeds from 
the mmd. In the right, for example, the content is 
personal freedom. This belongs to the mind. The 
practical faculty recognizes determinations as its own 
in so far as it wills them. Although they appear to be 
alien, or given, determinations yet must they cease to 
be alien determinations in so far as it wills them. I 
transmute the content into myself, posit it through 
myself. 

(8.) The theoretical faculty begins with a present, 
external existence and makes it a concept. The prac- 
tical faculty, on the contrary, begins with an inner 
determination. This is called a volitiouy a purpose, 
mandate, and makes the inner really outer, gives it 
existence. This transition from an inner determination 
to externality is called action. 

(9.) Action is in general a union of the inner and the 
outer. The inner determination with which it begins 
is, as to the form i. e. as to its being merely inner, to 
be cancelled and to become outer; the content of this 
determination is, however, to remain the same; for 
example, the purpose to build a house is an inner 
determination the form of which consists in its being 
at first only a purpose; the content comprehends the 
plan of the house. If, now, the form here be can- 
celled, the content still remains. The house which 
according to the purpose is to he built and that which 
according to the plan is built are the same house. — 
Conversely, the action is likewise a cancelling of the 
outer as it is immediately present: for example, in the 
building of a house the ground, the stones, wood and 
the other materials are changed in various ways. The 
form of the outer is altered. The outer is brought into 
a wholly other connection than that which it was in 
before. This change occurs according to an end, 
namely, the plan of the house, with which as inner, 
consequently, the outer is made to agree. 

(10.) Even animals have a practical relation to what 
is external to them. They act with instinct towards an 
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end, and hence rationally. But since they do it uncon- 
sciously, real action can be only improperly predi- 
cated of them. They have desire and ivipulse but not 
a rational will. In the case of man we predicate will 
of impulse or desire. But, more acurately speaking, 
we distinguish will from desire; will in distinction from 
desire is then termed the higher faculty of desire. In the 
case of animals instinct is distinguished even from 
impulses and desires, since instinct, though an acting 
from desire or impulse, is an acting that does not ter- 
mh^Hte with its immediate performance but has a still 
f r: tiier and, for the anunal, likewise necessary, conse- 
Cjiience. It is an acting in which there is contained a 
relation to something else; for example, the collecting 
of grain by various animals. This is not yet the whole 
action, but there is contained further an end therein, 
namely, their sustenance for the future. — Impulse is, 
first, something internalf something that originates 
movement from itself, or produces a change out of 
itself. Impulse starts from itself. True, it is aroused 
by outward circumstances, but it was nevertheless 
already in existence. It is not thereby produced. 
Mechanical causes produce merely external or mechan- 
ical effects, which are completely deteimined by their 
causes, in which, therefore, nothing is contained that 
was not already present in the cause. For example, if 
I give motion to a body, there is in it merely the com- 
municated motion; or if I color a body, it shows in 
consequence nothing beside the imparted color. On 
the contrary, if I act upon a living being, this action 
upon it makes of it something wholly different from 
what it immediately is. The activity of the living being 
is thereby stimulated to show itself in its individuality. 
Secondly, impulse is (i) limited in content, and, (2) as 
far as its satisfaction is dependent upon outward cir- 
cumstances, contingent Impulse does not look beyond 
its end, and is in so far termed blind. It satisfies itself, 
be the consequences what they may. — Man does not 
determine his impulses in so far as they are mere 
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impulses, but has them immediately in him, or they 
belong to his nature. But nature is subject to necessity, 
since everything in it is limited, is, relatively or abso- 
lutely, only in relation to something else. But that 
which is in relation to something else is not for itself, is 
dependent upon another. It has its ground in it and 
is a necessary thing. In so far as man has immediately 
determined impulses he is subject to nature and acts 
as a necessary and unfree being. 

(11) But man as a thinking being can reflect upon 
his unpulses, which in themselves have necessity for 
hun. Reflection means in general the abbreviation of 
the immediate. The reflection of light consists in the 
fact that its beams, which of themselves would travel 
forward in a straight line, are diverted from this 
direction. The mind has a power of reflection. It is 
not confined to the immediate but may go out beyond 
that to something else; e. g., from an event to the 
idea of its conseciuences or to a similar event, or even 
to its causes. In going beyond the immediate the 
mind removes that from itself. It reflects itself into 
itself. It goes into itxelf. It recognizes the immediate 
— in so far as it opposes -to it another — as something 
limited. There is therefore a very great ditt'erence 
whether one merely is or has a thing, or also knows that 
one is or has this thing ; for example, ignorance or 
coarseness of mind or behavior are limitations that 
one may have without knowing that he has them. In 
so far as one reflects upon them and knows about 
them one must know of their opposite. Reflection 
upon them is already a first step beyond tliem. — 
Impulses as natural determinations are limitations. 
By reflection upon them man begins to transcend 
them. The first reflection here concerns the ineanSj 
whether they are conmiensurate with the impulse, or 
whether the impulse is satisfied by them: furr er, 
whether the means are not too imi)ortant to be icri- 
ficed to this impulse. — Reflection compares the vurious 
impulses and their ends with the fundamental end of 
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being. The ends of the particular impulses are lim- 
ited but contribute, each in its way, to the attainment 
of the fundamental end. But to this, one impulse is 
more nearly related than another. Keflection has, 
therefore, to compare the impulses in order to ascer- 
tain whether they are related to the fundamental end 
and will through their satisfaction promote it. In 
reflection begins the transition from the lower faculty 
of desire to the higher. Man thereby is no longer 
merely a natural being, or remains no longer in the 
sphere of necessity. A thing is necessary in so far as 
only it and no other can occur. To reflection there 
presents itself not only the one immediate object but 
also another or its counterpart. 

(12) Keflection as thus described is, however, pro- 
perly only a relative reflection. It does indeed trans- 
cend the finite but always returns to it; for example, 
when we pass out of a place in space, another, larger 
presents itself, though it is a limited space or place, 
and so on ad infinitum. Likewise if when we pass 
beyond the present time back into the the past, we 
can conceive before us a period of ten, or even thirty, 
thousand years. Now such reflection does indeed 
move from a definite point in space, or in time, to 
another, but it does not get out of space and time. 
The like is true in practical relative reflection. It 
leaves behind an immediate inclination, desire or 
impulse and passes to another impulse, desire or reflec- 
tion; leaves these, again, and so on. In so far as it is 
relative, it always comes upon an impulse, is con- 
cerned only with desires and never rises above the 
sphere of impulses as a whole.— But the absolute prac- 
tical reflection rises beyond this entire sphere of the 
finite, or leaves behind the sphere of the lower faculty 
of desire in which man is determined by nature, or is 
dependent upon what is external. Finitude in general 
consists in this, that a thing has a limit, i. e., here its 
not-being is fixed, or here it ceases and thereby is related 
to something else. Infinite reflection consists in this, 
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that I relate myself not to something other but to 
myself, or that I am object to myself. This pure rela- 
tion to myself is the ego, the basis of infinite being 
itself. It is the complete abstraction from all that is 
finite. The ego has no immediate content, or content 
given by nature, but has only itself as content. Thitt 
pure form is also its own content. Every content given 
by nature is (i) something limited, while the ego is 
unlimited; (2) the content of nature is immediate but 
the pure ego has no immediate content since it is, 
only through abstraction from everything else. 

(13.) Primarily the ego is purely undetermined. But 
it can by its reflection pass from indeterminateness to 
determinateness, e. g., to seeing, hearing, etc. In this 
determinateness it has become ; . : < • 1 ual to itself and yet 
it has at the same time remained in its indeterminate- 
ness; that is, it can by restoring its indeterminateness 
return to itself. Here belongs volition, for it is pre- 
ceded by reflection, which consists in the fact that I 
may have before me a plurality of definite objects of 
thought, in indefinite number, which number, how- 
ever, must be at least two, namely, a certain nature of 
a thing or else of its opponite. Volition puts an end 
to reflection, or the passing to and fro between objects 
of thought, and fixes upon a distinction and adopts it. 
The fundamental condition of deliberation or the pos- 
sibility of choosing, or reflecting before action, is the 
absolute indeterminateness of the ego. 

{14.) Freedom of the will is freedom in general, and 
all other kinds of freedom are only species of that. 
When we say ' freedom of the will ' it is not meant 
that besides the will there is still a power, attribute, 
faculty that also possesses freedom. Just as when we 
speak of the omnipotence of God we do not under- 
stand by that that there are sti 1 1 other beings beside 
Him who possess onmipotence. There are it is true, 
civil freedom, freedom of the press, political freedom, 
religious freedom. But these kinds of freedom are the 
universal notion of freedom in so far as it, the notion, 
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is applied to particular relations or objects. Religious 
freedom consists in that religious opinions, religious 
actions are not forced upon me, i. e., only such attri- 
butes are possessed by them as I acknowledge as my 
own, make my own. A religion that is forced upon 
me or in respect to which I do not act as a free being 
is not mine but remains ever alien for me. Political 
freedom of a people consists in its constituting a state 
of itself and deciding what is valid as the universal 
national will either through the entire people itself 
or through persons who belong to the people, and 
whom, since all other citizens have equal rights with 
them, it can recognize as its own. 

(15.) It is not uncommon to hear said, My will has 
been determined by such and such motiveSf circum- 
stancesy temptations, and incentives. This expression 
implies primarily that one has been passive in such a 
case. In fact, however, one has not been passive but 
has been essentially active, namely, is this respect 
that one's will has taken these circumstances as 
motives, allowed them to be valid as motives. The 
relation of causality does not obtain here. The cir- 
cumstances are not causes, and my will is not an effect 
of them. In the relation of causality what is con- 
tained in the cause must follow necessarily. But as 
reflection I can transcend every determination that is 
presented by circumstances. In so far as a man 
alleges in his defense that he has been impelled by 
circumstances, temptations, etc., he means, as it were, 
to thrust away from himself, his action; but in so 
doing he only lowers himself to the level of an unfree 
or natural being, whereas his action is in reality always 
his own, not that of another, nor the effect of some- 
thing external to him. Circumstances and motives 
have only so much authority over a man as he yields 
to them. — The determinations of the lower faculty of 
desire are natural determinations. In so far it appears 
to be neither necessary nor possible that a man should 
make them his own. But precisely as determinations 
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of nature do they not yet pertain to his will, or his 
freedom, for the essence of his will is that there be in 
it nothing that it has not made its own He may 
therefore regard what belongs to his nature as some- 
thing alien y so that it is in him, and may be ascribed to 
him, only in so far as he makes it his. or deliberately 
follows his natural impulses. 

(16.) To charge upon a man the responsibility of an 
action is termed imputing it to him. To children, 
who are still in the state of nature, we can not 
impute an action; they are not yet subject to imputa- 
tion; as is also the case with the demented or the 
idiotic. 

(17.) In the difference between a deed and an action 
lies the difference of the notions of responsibility as 
they appear in the tragical representations of the ancients 
and in our notions. In the former the deed is ascribed 
to a man in its entire compass. He has to atone for 
the whole; the distinction is not made that he has 
been conscious of only one aspect of the deed and 
not of the other. He is here represented as an abso- 
lute knowledge in general, not merely as a relative 
and accidental knowledge, or the knowledge that 
what he does is in its entirety regarded as his deed. A 
part is not taken from him and ascribed to some other 
existence; for example, when Ajax, in the frenzy of 
his anger at his not having obtained the weapons of 
Achilles, slew the cattle and the sheep of the Grecians, 
he did not charge the responsibility upon his frenzy 
as if it had been another being, but ascribed the entirie 
action to himself as the doer — and killed himself out 
of shame. 

(18.) Were the will not a universal, there would be 
no laws, in the real sense, nothing that would be truly 
binding upon all. Each one would act according to 
his arbitrar}^ pleasure, would not respect the arbitrary 
will of another. That the will is a universal follows 
from the notion of its freedom. Considered phenom- 
enally y men appear very different as regards will in 
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general, according to their character, habits, inclina- 
tion, particular aptitudes. They are in so far particu- 
lar individuals, and are different from one another by 
nature. Each has capacities and attributes that are 
lacking in others. These differences of individuals do 
not at all relate to the will, since it is free. Freedom 
consists precisely in the indeterminateness of the will, 
or in its having no determinations in it by nature. 
The will is, therefore, in itself a universal will. The 
particularity or individuality of men does not conflict 
with the universality of the will but is subordinate to 
it. An action that is legal or moral or otherwise excel- 
lent is, indeed, done by an individual but all assent to 
it. They recognize therein themselves or their own 
wills. The case here is identical with that of a work 
of art. Even those persons who would not have been 
able to produce such a work find their own nature 
expressed in it. Such a work is, therefore, truly a 
universal. It receives greater applause, the more the 
particularity of the artist is absent from it. — It may be 
the case that one is not conscious of his universal 
will. A man may believe that a certain thing is in 
perfect contradiction of his will although it be his 
will. The transgressor who is punished may of course 
desire that the punishment be averted from him; but 
the universal will requires that the transgression be 
punished. Ii must therefore be assumed that it is 
involved in the absolute will of the transgressor him- 
self that he be punished. In so far as he is punished, 
the necessity exists that he also see that he is justly 
punished; and if he sees it, he may indeed wish that 
he be exempted from the punishment as an outward 
sneering, but in so far as he concedes that he is justly 
punished, his universal will assents to the punishment. 
(19.) Arbitrary will is freedom, but it is formal free- 
dom, or freedom in so far as my will is related to some- 
thing limited. Two aspects of the will must be distin- 
guished here, in that, on the one hand, the will does 
not remain in equality with itself and, on the other, it 
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does so remain, (i ) In so far as the will wills something 
it has a definite, limited content, it is in so far unequal 
with itself because it is here really determined, while, 
in and of itself it is undetermined. The limited being 
which it has taken up into itself is therefore something 
different from it. For example, when I will to walk 
or to see, (i) am one who walks or who sees; and thus 
make myself unequal with myself because walking or 
seeing is something limited and is not equal to the ego. 
(2) But I am inform herein in equality with myself or 
free, because, while so determined, I regard myself as 
something alieny or distinguish the determinateness 
from myself, the ego, since thus to walk or to see is 
not by nature in me but because I have introduced it 
into my will. In so far it is, at the same time, mani- 
festly also not something alien because I have made 
it mine and have therein my will. — This freedom is 
now a formal freedom, because in the equality with 
myself there is present at the same time also inequality 
with myself, or there is something limited in me. 
When in common life we speak of freedom, we under- 
stand ordinarily thereby arbitrary will or relative free- 
dom to do or leave undone a thing. In the limited 
will we may have formal freedom in so far as we dis- 
tinguish the definite thing before us or reflect upon it, 
i. e. in so far as we are also beyond that. When we 
are in a passion, or act under the control of nature, we 
have no formal freedom. Because our ego is entirely 
possessed by this feeling, it appears to us as something 
limited. Our ego is not also beyond it, does not dis- 
tinguish itself from it. 

(20.) The abi^olutely free will is distinguished from 
the relatively free will, or arbitrary will, by the fact 
that the absolute will has only itself, while the rela- 
tive will has something limited, as object. The rela- 
tive will e. g. desire, has to do only with the object. 
The absolute will is distinguished also from willful- 
ness. The latter possesses in common with the abso- 
lute will the attribute that it is hot so much concerned 
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with objective fact as with will as will with a view to 
just its will being respected. And yet the two are to 
be distinguished. The self-willed person adheres to 
his will because it is his will, without any rational 
grounds therefor, i. e. without his will's being a thing 
of universal validity. However necessary the posses- 
sion of strength of will, which clings steadfastly to a 
rational purpose, self-will is obnoxious because it is 
the entire individual and is exclusive of others. The 
truly free will has no contingent content. It alone is 
not contingent. 

(21.) The pure will is not concerned with any partic- 
ularity. In so far as this is the case with will, it is 
arbitrary will, since this has a limited interest and 
receives determinations from natural impulses and 
inclinations. Such a content is one given from with- 
out and is not absolutely produced by the will. The 
principle of the will is therefore that its freedom be 
realized and maintained. Besides this, however, it 
wills also various things. It has various definite ends, 
as maxims, states, etc; but these are not ends of the 
will regarded in and for itself, but are ends because 
means and conditions for the realization of the freedom 
of the will, which makes necessary maxims and laws 
for the limitation of arbitrary will, inclinations and 
mere caprice, in general the impulses and desires 
which relate merely to natural ends. Education^ for 
example, has the end of making man an independent 
being, i. e. a being with a free will; wherefore many 
sorts of restriction of their pleasures are placed upon 
children. They must learn to obey to the end that 
their individual or self will, and further, their depend- 
ance upon conscious inclinfi^^ions and desires may be 
annulled and their will thereby be made free. 

(22.) Man is a free being. This is the fundamental 
attribute of his nature. But he has, besides, necessary 
needs, special ends and impulses, e.g. the impulse to 
knowledge, to preservation of his life, his health, etc. 
The Right does not have man as an object of consid- 
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eration as respects these particular attributes. It has 
not as an end the furtherance of him as respects these 
or the affording of any special assistance in that. 
Secondly: the right does not depend upon the intention 
that one has. One may act with a very good intention, 
and yet his action will not on that account be right 
but may in spite of that be wrong. On the contrary, 
action, e.g., the maintenance of my property, may be 
perfectly legal and yet have an evil intent in that I 
aim not merely at the right but also and lather at the 
injury of another. Upon the right as such the inten- 
tion has no bearing. Thirdly: It depends not at all 
upon my contiction whether what I have to do be legal 
or illegal. This is particularly the case in punishment. 
Men do indeed seek to convince the transgressor that 
he experiences the right. But this conviction or non- 
conviction has no bearing upon the right that is done 
him. Finally, the right is not concerned with the dis- 
positimi with which an act is performed. It is very 
often the case that a person does the right merely from 
fear of punishment or from fear of other unpleasant 
consequences in general, e.g. of losing his reputation 
or good name. Or one may also in doing the right have 
the disposition to be rewarded therefor in another life. 
But the right is independent of these dispositions. 

(23.) The Right and the Moral are distinct. A thing 
may well be permitted in accordance with the right 
which the moral forbids. The right, for example, 
permits to me the disposition of my property in a 
wholly undetermined manner, while the moral con- 
tains qualifications that limit the disposition. It may 
seem that the moral permits much that is not permit- 
ted by the right, but the moral demands not only the 
observance of the right towards others but adds to the 
right the disposition to respect the right for the right's 
sake. The moral even demands that first the right be 
observed, and where that ceases then moral determin- 
ateness have force. — That an action have moral value 
there is necessary the insight as to whether it is right 
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or wrong, good or bad. What is termed the innocence 
of children or uncivilized people is not morality. 
Children or such people omit to do a multitude of 
wrong actions because they have no conception of 
them, because in general the relations do not exist 
under which alone such actions become possible. 
Such omission of wrong actions has no moral value. 
They perform actions which are in accordance with 
the moral law and yet are not on that account exactly 
moral inasmuch as there is wanting the insight into 
the nature of actions — as to whether they be good or 
bad.— To one's own conviction stands opposed mere 
belief upon the authority of others. If my action is to 
have moral value, my conviction must be joined with 
it. The action must in the complete sense be mine. 
If I act upon the authority of others, the act is not 
completely mine; it is an alien conviction expressed 
in act through me. — But there are also relations in 
which morality consists precisely in acting from a 
spirit of obedience and according to the authority of 
others. Originally man follows his natural inclina- 
tions without consideration, or at least with reflections 
which are partial, perverse, and false, and even sub- 
ject to the rule of sensibility. In this condition he 
must learn to obey, since the will is not yet rational. 
Through this obedience comes to pass the negative 
fact that he learns to renounce sensuous desires; and 
by this obedience man attains to self-dependence. In 
this sphere he always follows another just as much 
whether he obeys his own, on the whole, sensuous, 
will or the will of another. As a natural being he is, 
on the one hand, subject to the rule of external 
things; but, on the other, these inclinations and 
desires are something immediate limited, unfree, or 
other than his true will. Obedience to the law of 
reason is obedience on the part of my unessential 
nature, which is subject to the rule of that which is 
for it other than itself. But, on the other hand, it is 
an independent determination from self, for just this 
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law has its source in my essence. — Disposition is, there- 
fore, in morals an essential element. It consists in 
one's doing duty because it is duty. It is therefore 
an immoral disposition to do a thing from fear of 
punishment or for the purpose of gaining a good 
opinion of self among others. This is a heterogeneous, 
i. e., an alien, motive, since it is not the reason of the 
thing itself; or the right is then treated as not a thing 
that is in and for itself, but as something that is 
dependent upon external determinations. But it is 
nevertheless of importance to consider whether pun- 
ishment or rewards are awarded an act. Even though 
the consequences of an action do not constitute its value. 
The consequences of a good action may often draw 
after them much evil; an evil action, on the contrary, 
may have good consequences. But in general to 
think of the consequences of an action is important 
for the reason that one by so doing does not stick fast 
at the immediate point of view, but gets beyond that. 
Through many-sided considerations one is guided to 
the nature of actions. — According to the right, man is 
object to man, as an absolutely free being; according 
to morality, on the contrary, as an individual in his 
particular existence as a member of the family, as a 
friend, as one having a certain character, etc. If the 
external circumstances in which a man is placed with 
others are of such a character that he fulfills his 
nature, that is his good fortune. This welfare partly 
lies within the power of his own will and partly 
depends upon external circumstances and other men. 
Morality also has man for object as regards his partic- 
ular existence or his welfare, and demands not only 
that man be left in his abstract freedom but also that 
his welfare be promoted. Well-being, as the harmony 
of the external with our inner being, is termed pleas- 
ure. Happiness is not merely an individual pleasure 
but a continued state, partly of actual pleasure itself, 
partly also of the circumstances and means whereby 
one always has the possibility of procuring, if one 
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will, pleasure for himself. The latter is therefore 
pleasure in idea. But in happiness as in pleasure is 
contained the notion of good fortune, the notion that 
it is a matter of contingency whether or not external 
circumstances harmonize with the inner condition of 
the impulses. Felicity ^ on the contrary, is distinguished 
by this, that there is in it no mere good fortune, i. e., 
that in it the harmony of the outer with the inner is 
not contingent. Felicity may be predicated only of 
God, in whom willing and the fulfillment of his abso- 
lute power are one and the same thing. But for man 
the agreement of the external and the internal is 
limited and contingent. Therein he is dependent. 

(24.) The moral will is, as regards disposition, im- 
perfect. It is a will that has the aim of perfection^ 
but as it is impelled to the attainment of this by the 
motive-influences of sensibility and individuality (2), 
it has not in its power the means to its end, and is 
consequently limited to bringing to pass the welfare of 
others. In region, on the contrary, we consider the 
divine being, the perfection of the will in both its 
aspects, namely as regards the perfection of the disposi- 
tion, ^^iiich has in itself no alien motives, and then as 
regards the perfection of power to attain to holy ends. 
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Chapter I. — Right. 

2i. We have to consider (0 the right in itself 
and (2) its subsistence in political society.* 



*[Staatsgcs6lLschaft. ''Civil Society" {Die burgerliche Oesell- 
schaft) has a different meaning in Hegelian usage.] 
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§2. In the right, merely the universal will 
must obtain, without reference to the intention 
or conviction of the individual person, and the 
right has man as object only as free being in gen- 
eral. 

§3* The right consists in every individual's being 
respected and treated by every other as a free being, 
for only in so far has the free will itself as object 
and content, in another. 

Explanation, — The basis of the right is the freedom 
of the individual, and the right consists in my treating 
another as a free being. Reason demands a rela- 
tion of right. In essence every individual is free 
Through their particular conditions and peculiarities, 
men are different, but this difference does not att'ect 
the abstract will as such. Herein they are identical, 
and, in respecting another, one respects himself. 
From this it follows that by the violation of the right 
of one individual J all are violated in their right. This 
is a wholly other sort of participation than the parti- 
cipation in the mere injury of another. For (i) the 
injury or loss of the goods of fortune, the favorable 
condition of which, though indeed desirable, is not in 
itself necessary, does, it is true, concern me, but I can 
not affirm that it should not have occurred; (2) such 
conditions pertain to the particularity of a man. In 
all participation we distinguish misfortune from our- 
selves, look upon it as something alien. In the injury 
of the right of another, on the contrary, every one 
feels himself immediately concerned since the right is 
something universal. Hence we cannot consider the 
violation of right as something that is alien to us. We 
feel, since the right is necessary, that we are seriously 
wronged by it. 

?4« In so for as every one is recognized as a free 
being he is a person. The principle of the right i^ 
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therefore expressed as follows: Each one shall be 

treated by every other as a person. 

Explanation.— T\iQ notion of personality includes in 
itself egoity, or individuality, which a free, or univer- 
sal, being is. Men have personality through their 
spiritual nature. 

l5» From this it follows that no man may be 
constrained, except to remove the constraint to 
which he has subjected another. 

Explanation, — There are limitations of freedom, and 
laws, that allow that men be treated not as persons 
but as things, e. g., the laws that permit slavery. But 
these are merely positive laws, or rights, and that, too, 
opposed to reason, or absolute right. 

?6. An action that limits the freedom of another, 

or does not acknowledge and treat him as a free 

will is contrary to the right. 

Explanation. — In the absolute sense there is really 
no compulsion of man possible, because every one is 
a free being, because he can maintain his freedom 
against necessity and can relinquish all that belongs 
to his existence. Compulsion occurs in the following 
ways. A certain thing is affixed to the existence of 
man as a condition to that, so that if he will obtain 
the first he must also accept the other. Since the 
existence of man is dependent upon external objects, 
he may be seized on the side of his existence. A man 
is compelled only when he wills a thing with which 
another is united, and it depends upon his will whether 
he will, the one and therewith also the other, or else 
neither of the two. Yet even in so far as he is compelled, 
that to which he shall be determined is left to his will. 
Compulsion is in so far merely something relative. It 
is latvful when it is employed to make good the right 
against the individual. This compulsion has an aspect 
in which it is not compulsion, and the dignity of the 
free being is not contradicted, since the will in and 
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for itself is also the absolute will of every one. Free- 
dom is realized in general where law, not the arbitrary 
will of the individual, rules. 

^7' Permitted J but not on that account com- 
manded, is, legally speaking, all that does not 
limit the freedom or destroy the act of others. 

Explanation. — The right contains, properly speaking, 
only prohibitions J not commands, and what is not for- 
bidden is permitted. The 2>rohibiti(ms of the right may, 
of course, be expressed positively as commands, e. g.. 
Thou shalt ol)8erve all contracts. The universal 
ground-principle of the right, of which all others are 
merely particular applications, is. Thou shalt not 
injure the property of another. This does not mean 
that one must do something positive to another or 
produce a change in circumstances, but implies the 
abstaining from the violation of property. When, there, 
fore, the right is expressed as a positive command 
this is merely a form of expression underlying which 
there is, as content, the prohibition. 

?8. In subsuming a thing under itself the will 

makes it its oivn. Possesdon is this subsumption of 

a thing under my will. 

Explanation, — To subsumption belong as necessary 
two things— a universal and a particular somewhat. 
I subsume an individual somewhat when I assign to it 
a universal determination. This subsumption occurs 
universally in the judgment. That which subsumes 
in a judgment is the i)redicate, the subsumed being 
the subject. Taking possession is the expression of 
the judgment that a thing is mine. My will is here 
that which subsumes. I give to the thing the predi- 
cate of being mine. The will is that which subsumes 
in relation to all external things, since it is virtually the 
universal being. But all things that are not self- 
related are merely necessary, not free. This relation 
gives man the right to take into possession all external 
things and make them other than what they are. lu 
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80 doing he treats them only according to their 
nature. 

?9' The first thing to be taken into possession 
must (i) be res nullius, i. e., must not have been 
subsumed under another will. 

Explanation, — A thing that is already another^s I 
cannot take into possession, not because it is a thing, 
but because it is his. For if I take into possession the 
thing, I destroy the predicate in it of being his, and 
thereby negate his will. The will is something abso- 
lute, and I cannot make it something negative. 

|io. Possession must (2) be taken^ i. e., I must 
make clear to others that I will have this object sub- 
sumed under my will, whether by bodily seizure or by 
formation or at least by designation of the object. 

Explanation. — The external act of seizure must be 
preceded by the inner act of the will which declares 
that the thing shall be mine. The first mode of tak- 
ing possession is bodily seizure. It has the defect that 
the object to be seized must be of such a nature that I 
may directly seize it with my hand or cover it with my 
body, and further that it is not enduring. The second 
more perfect mode of taking possession is formation 
in which I give a modification to a thing, e. g., 
improve a piece of land with buildings, make gold 
into a beaker. Here the form of my possession is 
immediately joined with the object, and hence an 
explicit sign that the matter also belongs to me. To 
formation belong, among other things, the planting 
of trees, the taming and feeding of animals. An 
imperfect kind of land-possession is the occupying of 
a region without forming it, e. g., when nomadic tribes 
occupy a territory for the grazing of cattle, hunting 
tribes for hunting, fishing tribes the shore of sea or 
river. Such possession-taking is, however, superficial 
because the actual occupancy is merely a temporary 
one, not one that is permanent and adheres to the 
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object. Taking possession by mere designation of the 
object is imperfect The sign, which does not, as in 
formation, also constitute the thmg itself, is a thing 
having a meaning that is not its own essence and to 
which it is, therefore, related as an alien thing. But 
it also has besides a meaning proper to it which is not 
connected with the nature of the designated thing 
itself. The designation is therefore arbitrary. Of 
what a thing shall be a sign is more or less a matter of 
convention. 

?ii. Possession becomes property, or is legal, in 

so far as it is recognized by all that the thing which 

I have made mine is mine, just as I recognize the 

possession of others as theirs. My possession is 

recognized because it is an act of the free will, 

which is something absolute in itself, and in which 

is contained the universal truth that I consider the 

will of another as likewise something absolute. 

Explanation. — Possession and property are two dif- 
ferent facts. It is not necessary that possession and 
property be always united. It is possible for me to 
have property without being in possession of it. 
When, for example, I loan a thing to another it 
remains my property although I do not have it in pos- 
session. Possession and property are contained in 
the notion that I have dominion over a thing. Pro- 
perty is the legal aspect of dominion, and possession 
is merely the external aspect that something is in my 
power in general. Legality is the side of my abso- 
lutely free will, which has declared a thing to be its 
own. This will must be recognized by others, since it 
is in and for itself and in so far as the above-men- 
tioned conditions have been observed. Property has, 
therefore, an internal and external side. The latter 
by itself is taking into possession, the former an act 
of the will which must be recognized as such. It 
appears to be contingent or arbitrary whether to a 
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taking into possession there attaches recognition on 
the part of others. It must attach, however, because 
it lies in the nature of the case. Recognition is not 
based on reciprocity. I do not recognize it because 
you do, and vice versa, but the ground of the reciprocal 
recognition is the nature of the case itself. I recog- 
nize the will of the other because it is to be recognized 
in and for itself. 

?i2. I may alienate my property and the same 
may by my free will pass to another. 

Explanation. — My power and talents are, it is true, 
my most peculiar property, but they have also an 
external aspect. In abstracto they are already in so 
far external as they may by me be distinguished from 
myself, the simple ego. But the powers and talents 
are also individual and limited, and do not constitute 
my real essence. My essence, the virtual universal, is 
distinct from these particular attributes. Finally, they 
are external in their use. Precisely in the use of them 
do I make them an external form, and that which is 
produced by them is a sort of external existence. In 
the use the power as such is not contained, but with- 
holds itself notwithstanding its having expressed itself 
and having made its expression an external existence 
distinct from it. This expression of power is also in 
so far something external as it is something limited 
and finite. In so far as a thing is my property I have, 
it is true, connected it with my will, but this convic 
tion is not absolute. For if it were, my will must in 
its essence lie in this thing. But I have made my 
will here merely a particular thing, and can, since it 
is free, again remove this particularity. 

§13. Inalienable are those belongings which 
not so much are my possession or my property as, 
the rather, they constitute my most proper person- 
ality or are contained in my essence, as freedom of 
will, ethicality, religion, etc. 
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Explanation. — Only those belongings are alienable 
which are already by nature external. Personality, for 
example, I cannot view as something external to me 
for in so far as one has given up his personality has 
he made himself a thing. But such an alienation 
would be null and void. One would alienate his 
morality if he should obligate himself to another to 
perform at his command all possible actions— crimes 
as well as indifferent actions. Such an obligation would 
have no force, since it includes the freedom of the will, 
in which each one must stand for himself. Moral 
or immoral deeds are the proper actions of him alone 
who commits them and because they are of such a 
nature that one cannot alienate them. Nor can I 
alienate my religion. If a community or even an 
individual should leave to another to determine what 
should constitute its or his belief, this would be an 
obligation which either party could annul. No wrong 
would thereby be done to the individual with whom I 
have entered into this obligation, because that which 
I have surrendered to him could never become his 
property. 

?i4- On the contrary, I may alienate the defi- 
nite use of my mental and bodily powers and the 
things that I possess. * 

Explanation. — One may alienate only a limited use 
of his powers, since this use or this limited operation 
is distinct from the power. But the constant use or 
the operation in its entire extent cannot be distin- 
guished from the power in itself. The power is the 
inner or the universal in relation to its expression. 
Its expressions are an existence limited in time and 
space. The power itself is not exhausted in an indi- 
vidual such existence and is also not limited to its 
contingent operations. But secondly, the power must 
act and manifest itself, otherwise it is no power. 
Thirdly, the entire extent of its operations constitute 
the power itself, for the entire extent of operations is, 
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again, just the universal itself which the power is, and 
therefore man cannot alienate the entire use of his 
powers, he would in so doing alienate his personality. 

§15' To the alienation of a thing to another 
there are requisite my consent to surrender the 
thing to him and his consent to receive it. This 
double consent is, in so far as it is reciprocally 
declared and pronounced as valid, termed contract 
[pactum.) 

Explanation, — Contract is a particular mode in 
which a person becomes proprietor of a thing that 
belongs already to another. The previously explained 
mode was the immediate ta king-in to-possession of a 
thing that was res nullius. (i) The simplest form of 
contract is the gift-contract j in which one transfers to 
another a thing, without receiving any value there- 
fore. A valid gift is a contract, since the will of both 
parties must be present therein, — of the one to surren- 
der the thing without receiving anything in return 
therefor, and of the other to receive the thing. (2) 
Exchange-contract consists in my transferring to another 
some of my property on condition that he give me in 
return for it a thing of equal value. To it there is 
necessary the double consent of each to give away a 
thing and, on the other hand, to receive the thing 
offered by the other. (3) Buying and selling are a 
particular mode of exchange — of commodities for 
money. Money is the universal commodity, which, as 
abstract value, cannot in itself be used for the satis- 
faction of any particular want. It is merely the 
universal means for procuring particular necessaries. 
The use of money is only a mediate one. A material 
is not in and of itself, as possessing certain qualities, 
money, but becomes so only by convention. (4) Hire 
consists in the transferring to any one a possession or 
the use of property while the property itself is 
reserved. It may here be the case that one to whom I 
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have loaned a thing must return to me precisely the 
same thing or that I have reserved my property in a 
thing of the same kind or the same value. 

h^' The declaration of wills which is contained 
in the contract is not yet the realization and ful- 
fillment of the transference of my thing or my 
labor to another. This transition from the mere 

ground of the contract is the performance. 

Explanation.— ^ly promise in the contract means 
that I have excluded by my will a certain thing from 
the sphere of what is mine, and I have at the same time 
acknowledged that another has taken it into the sphere 
of what is his. Since, now, that a thing is mine in so 
far as it depends on me, has its ground in my will, the 
thing becomes by the very contract the property of 
another. In so far, therefore, as I do not perform 
for another what is specified in the contract, or put 
him in possession of the thing, I violate his property. 
(Acquisition by testament.) 

?t7' A trespass upon the sphere of ray freedom 
by another may (i) be of such a nature that he has 
in his possession my property as his own^ or claims 
it in the sense that he has the right to it and if he 
had not, but I had the right to it, he would sur- 
render it to me. He respects the right in general 
and asserts merely that in this particular case it is 
on his side; or (2) it is involved in his action that 
he does not recognize my will in general and then 
violates the right as right. 

Explanation. — The distinctions thus far laid down 
express the nature of the right, its law, its necessity. 
But the right is not such a necessity as the necessity 
of physical nature, e. g., as that the sun cannot leave 
its orbit. A flower must be entirely according to its 
nature. If, for example, it does not complete its 
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formation, this is in consequence of external influ- 
ences not of itself. The mind, on the contrary, can 
by virtue of its freedom act contrary to laws. An act 
may, therefore, be committed contrary to the right. 
Here we must distinguish (i) universal right, right 
qua right; (2) particular right, right as relating merely 
to the right of a particular individual to a particular 
thing. Universal right is, that in general every indi- 
vidual independently of this property is a legal per- 
son. The trespass upon the right may therefore be of 
such a nature that there is asserted by it only, that this 
particular right, this particular thing does not belong 
to a certain individual. But the universal right is 
here not violated. One is here related to his opponent 
as a legal person. Such a judgment may in general 
be regarded as a merely negative one, in the predicate 
of which the particular is negated; for example, 
when I pronounce the judgment. This stove is not 
green, I deny merely the predicate of a thing colored 
in a particular manner but not the universal. In the 
second case of trespass upon the right of another I 
assert not only that a particular thing is not the 
property of another but I deny that he is a legal per- 
son. I treat him as not a person. I do not make a 
claim to a thing on the ground that I have or believe 
that I have the right to it. I violate the right qua 
right. Such a judgment belongs to the class of what 
are termed infinite judgments. The infinite judgment 
denies of the predicate not only the particular but 
also and rather the universal; e. g., The stove is not a 
whale, or it is not memory. Since not only the defi- 
nite but the universal also of the predicate are denied, 
there remains nothing in the subject. Such judg- 
ments are, accordingly, absurd, but yet, correct. 
Likewise the violation of the right qua right is a pos- 
sible thing — and also occurs — but is something absurd 
and self -contradictory. The cases of the first sort 
above described are cases in civil right, those of the 
second sort cases in criminal right. The first kind 
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of right is also termed common right, the second penal 
right. 

?i8. In the first case the mere statement of the 
grounds of right is all that is necessary; by this it 
appears to whom the particular right in dispute 
belongs. But for the adjustment of the views of 
both parties a third party, who is without the 
interest of possession of the thing, is necessary, that 

the right purely as such may be kept in view. 

Explanation. — In the first case, therefore, civil litiga- 
tion occurs. In such a case the right of another is 
taken into claim but upon a ground of right. The two 
parties in the dispute agree in that they recognize the 
right as right. Only that one should come into pos- 
session who is in the right, and not, of course, he who 
has influence or power or greater merit. The parties 
disagree only in respect to the subsumption of the 
particular or the universal. Hence it follows that 
there occurs no personal injury between the judge 
and the two parties, if either of the two parties is not 
satisfied with his sentence, nor on the part of the 
judge toward the party to whom he has denied the 
right. And since no attack upon the person as such 
occurs, it follows that the party who has illegally 
attacked the property of the other party is not pun- 
ished. 

2 19- The other case, on the contrary, concerns 
the violation of my personal external freedom, my 
life and limb or also my property in general by the 
use of violence. 

Explanation. — Here belongs, first, the illegal taking 
away of my freedom by imprisonment or slavery. It is 
being deprived of one's natural external freedom, to 
be not able to go where one likes, etc. Here, also, 
belongs the violation of life and limb. This is much 
more important than the taking away of my property. 
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Although life and limb are, like property, something 
external, yet my personality is therein violated, 
because in my body is my immediate feeling of self. 

?2o. Not only must the compulsion occurring in 
such an action be annulled, i. e., the inner nothing- 
ness of such an action be shown in a negative way, 
but there must also, as a positive manner of exhib- 
iting it, take place retaliation. (There must be 
made valid against it the form of rationality in 
general, universality or equality). That is, since 
the agent is a rational being, there is contained in 
his action that it be something universal. If one 
robs another he robs himself; if he slays another, 
he also slays all, even himself. His action is a law 
which he lays down and which he has by his very 
acting in and of itself recognized. The agent may 
himself, therefore, be subsumed under the form of 
action which he has laid down, and in so far the 
equality violated by him is again restored: jus 
talionis. 

Explanation, — Retaliation rests in general upon the 
rational nature of the wrong-doer, or it consists in 
that the wrong must transform itself into the right. 
The illegal action is, it is true, an individual irrational 
action. But since it is performed by a rational being 
it is, not in content indeed, but still in form a rational 
thing and a universal. Farther, it is to be regarded 
as a principle or law. But as such it applies oniy to 
the agent, because he alone has by his action recog- 
nized it— others have not. lie himself falls essentially 
under this principle or this law, which must be exe- 
cuted upon him. The wrong that he has done, 
fulfilled in him, is rights because by this second 
action, which he has recognized, a restoration of the 
equality is brought about. This is merely formal 
right. 
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?2i. But retaliation should not be executed by 
the wronged individual or by his relatives, since 
with them the universal respect for the right is 
mingled with the contingency of passion. It must 
be the act of a third person having authority, who 
makes valid and fulfills the universal merely. In- 
so far it is punishment. 

Explanation, — Revenge and punishment differ in that 
revenge is retaliation as executed by the injured 
party, but punishment in so far as executed by the 
judge. Ketaliation must, therefore, be employed as 
punishment because in revenge passion has influence, 
and the right is thereby clouded. Further, revenge 
has not the form of right but that of arbitrary will 
inasmuch as the injured party always acts from feel- 
ing or subjective motive-influences. Hence the right, 
executed as revenge, is a fresh injury, is felt only as a 
particular action, and thus continues unadjusted in 
infinitum. 



Chapter II.— Political Society. 

?22. The notion of the right as the power having 
authority and independent of the motive-influences 
of individuality has reality only in political society. 

§23. The family is the natural society, the mem- 
bers of which are united by love, confidence, and 
natural spirit of obedience (piety). 

Explanation. — The family is a natural society (i) 
since everyone belongs as member to a family not by 
his own will but by nature, and (2) since the relations 
and the conduct of the members towards one another 
rest not so much upon reflection and volition as upon 
feeling and impulse. The relations are necessary and 
rational, but there lacks the form of conscious insight. 
Instead, there is instinct rather t The love of the 
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members of the family rests upon the fact that my 
ego constitutes only with another individual ego a 
unity. They do not regard themselves as in the rela- 
tion of individuals to another. The family is an 
organic whole. The parts are really not parts but 
members which have their substance only in the whole 
and which, if separated from the whole, lack inde- 
pendence. The familiar confidence which the mem- 
bers of the family have towards one another consists 
in the circumstance that the individuals have no pri- 
vate interests but only an interest in and for the 
whole. The natural obedience within the family 
rests upon the fact that in this whole there is only 
one will, namely, that of the head of the family. In 
so far the family constitutes a single person. (Nation.) 

?24. The State is a society of men under Iciial 
relations, in which they exist together not by virtue 
of a particular natural relation, governed by natural 
inclinations and feelings, but as acknowledged per- 
sons, and this personality of everyone is mediately 
asserted. If a family has extended itself to a 
nation and the State coincides with the nation, this 
is highly fortunate. 

Explanation, — A people is a unit through speech, 
customs, and usage and culture. But this unity does 
not yet constitute a state. Moreover, morality, relig- 
ion, prosperity and wealth of all its citizens are, of 
course, highly important for the State; it must even 
take care to promote these conditions; not they, how- 
ever, but the right, constitutes its immediate end. 

§25, The state of nature is the state of barbarity, 
violence, injustice. Men must pass out of such a 
condition into political society, because only in it 
lias the relation of right reality. 

Explanation, — The state of nature is usually por- 
trayed as a perfect condition of man as well in respect 
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to happiness as in respect to moral good. But as to 
the first it is to be remarked that innocence as such has 
no moral value in so far as it is ignorance of evil and 
is conditioned by the absence of exigencies under 
which evil may happen. Secondly, this condition is 
rather a condition of violence and injustice just because 
men in it view themselves in a natural aspect. In 
this aspect they are unequal as well in respect to bodily 
powers as in respect to mental endowments, and 
maintain their difference by violence and cunning. 
Eeason, it is true, is present even in a state of nature, 
but the natural predominates. Men must therefore 
pass out of this condition into one in which the 
rational will rules. 

§26. Law is the abstract expression of the will 
that is universal in and for itself. 

Explanation. — Law is the universal will in so far as 
it accords with reason. It does not necessarily follow 
that every individual merely through himself have 
known of or have discovered this will. And it is not 
necessary that every individual have declared his will 
and thence deduced a universal result. Nor has, 
therefore, it happened in actual history that the indi- 
vidual citizens of a people have as such beforehand 
determined upon a law, and then by common consulta- 
tion come into agreement with one another regarding 
the law. The law contains the necessity of the relations 
of right among individuals. The law-makers have 
not arbitrarily made ordinances. Their determinations 
are not determinations of their particular pleasure, 
but they have by their wisdom apprehended what the 
truth and the essence of a legal relation is. 

§27. Government is the individuality of the will 
that is in and for itself. It is the power to make 
and administer or execute laws. 

Explanation. — The state has laws. And these are the 
will in its universal abstract essence, which as such is 
inert; as principles and maxims express or contain 
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merely the universal, not yet a real will. In relation 
to this universal the government only is the active 
and realizing will. Law subsists indeed as custom, as 
usage, but the government is the conscious power of 
the unconscious usage. 

?28. The general power of the state contains under 
it several particular powers: (i) the legislative 
power in general; (2) the administrative and finan- 
cial power, the power for procuring the means for 
the realization of freedom; (3) the (independent) 
judicial and police powers; (4) the military power 
and the power to conduct war and conclude peace. 

Explanation. — The kind of constitution depends 
chiefly upon whether or not these particular powers 
are exercised directly by the head of the government, 
and whether or not two or more of them are united in 
a single authority or are separate, e. g., whether or 
not the prince or regent himself directly decrees the 
right or particular judicial courts proper are estab- 
lished; further, whether or not the regent unites in 
himself the power of the church also. It is also impor- 
tant whether or not in a constitution the supreme 
center of government possesses unlimited financial 
autiiority in the sense that he may both levy and 
apply taxes wholly according to his arbitrary will; 
further, whether or not several powers are united 
into one, e. g., whether the judicial and military 
powers are united in one office. The kind constitu- 
tion is further determined by whether or not all citi- 
zens have a share in the government. Such govern- 
ment is a democracy. The corrupt form of this is the 
ochlocracy y or the rule of the mob, as when that part 
of the people which has no property and is of lawless 
disposition violently excludes from the aft'airs of the 
state the legal citizens^ Only where there exist simple, 
incorrupted morals antha sma\l territory can a democ- 
racy exist and maintain itself.\ The aristocracy is the 
5 ' ) ■ 
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constitution in which only certain privileged families 
have the exclusive right of government. The corrupt 
form of this constitution is the oligarchy, where the 
number of families having the right of government 
is small. Such a condition is dangerous, since in an 
oligarchy all particular powers are exercised immedi- 
ately by a council. Monarchy is the constitution 
in which the government is in the hands of an indi- 
vidual and remains hereditary in a family. In a 
hereditary monarchy the dissensions and civil wars that 
may occur in an elective monarchy at the change of the 
throne are avoided, because the ambition of powerful 
individuals cannot cherish a hope of the throne for 
themselves. Moreover, the monarch cannot directly 
exercise the entire power of government, but entrusts 
a part of the exercise to the special powers of colleges 
or classes in the kingdom which exercise under the 
law the power transferred to them, in the name of the 
king under his supervision and direction, '^he, free- 
dom of the citizens is better preserved in a monarchy 
than in other constitutions?^ The corrupt form of the 
monarchy is despotism, in yhich the regent directly 
conducts the government according to his arbitrary 
will. Monarchy is essentially this — that the govern- 
ment possesses authority and the power belonging to 
that as against the private interest of the individual. 
But on the other hand, the rights of the citizens must 
be protected by the laws. A despotic government 
haS; it is true, the highest power, but in such a consti- 
tution the rights of the citizens are sacrificed. The 
despot has, doubtless, the greatest power and may 
employ the resources of his realm according to his 
arbitrary will. But this standpoint is also the most 
dangerous of all. The governmental constitution of 
a people is not merely an external affair. A people 
may [not] have just as well this as any other constitu- 
tion, ("the constitution depends essentially upon the 
character, the morals, the degree of culture, the mode 
of life and th^ ejcte»t of a people. Nj 
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?29. The citizens as individuals are subject to the 
authority of the State, and obey the same. But 
the content and end of that authority is the realiz- 
ation of the natural, i. e., absolute rights of the 
citizens, who in the State do not renounce these 
but rather attain to the enjoyment and full realiza- 
tion of them. 

?3o- The constitution of the State determines as 
the internal law of the State^ the relation of the 
particular powers of the government both to the 
government as their supreme centre and to one 
another, and the relation of the citizens thereto or 
their share therein. 

231. The external law of the State has to do with 

the relation of independent peoples to one another 

through their governments, and rests chiefly upon 

particular contracts — law of natiotiH. 

Explanation. — States stand more in a natural tlian a 
legal relation to one another. There is, on account 
of that, a continual strife going on among them, so 
that they conclude contracts with one another, and 
thereby enter into a legal relation with one another. 
On the other hand they are, however, entirely self- 
subsistent and independent of one another. The 
right, therefore, does not really obtain among them. 
They may, therefore, arbitrarily violate contracts and 
must consequently maintain an attitude of distrust of 
one another. As natural existences they stand in a 
relation of force to one another; so that each itself 
must maintain itself in its right or secure the right for 
itself; and hence they become involved in war with 
on^ another, 



SECTION II. 

THEORY OF DUTIES; OR MORALS. 

[Theory of Duties. 832. Definition of Duty—Perfect cmd 
Imperfect Duties. §33. Morality as distinguished from the 
Bight. §34. Disposition— 3fan in his Pure Notion and in his 
Actiudity. §35. The Mandatory Character of Morality. §36. 
Impulse and its object— Satisfaction as Agreement of Impulse ami 
its object— Eudaemmiism. §37. This Agreement as Pleasure— ITie 
Contingent and Incidental Chara^iter of Pleasure. §38. Reason as 
Cancelling the Indefiniteness of mere Pleasure and giving 
Desire a Worthy Object— TTie Office of Reflecti(m here as regards 
{!) Quantity in Pleasure (2) Quality. §39. Impulses and inclina- 
tions as referred to the Will— -4.nd as Constituting the Content of 
Duty. §40. Classes of Duties. II. Duties to Self. g41. 
Two-fold— 3fan'8 Universal or Rational Nature the Ooveming one. 
§42. Theoretical Education— Fariety, Dejintteness, Universality in 
Knowledge— Sense for Objective Fact. §43. Practical Education- 
Moderation, Sobriety. §44. Vocation to he pursued in a spirit of 
Freedom— Hi8 Contentment as Conditioned by this. §45. Demands 
made by Constancy and Obedience to One's Vocation— 27i€ 
Giving up of Vanity, Self-conceit and Self-seeking. §46. Duties to 
others as Real Duties. §47. Virtue as Natural Morality. §48. 
Virtue as distinguished from Morality Proper. II. Duties to 
THE Family. §49. The Family Relation— r?ie Family as One 
Substance— Domestic Piety. §50. The Family One Person. §51. 
Marriage preeminently a Moral Union §52. Duties of Members 
of the Family. III. Duties to the State. §58. The State- 
Partly independent of the Disposition of its citizens, partly 
not so. §54. The State as a Higher Moral, as well as Legal, 
Community. §54. State as the Spiritual Substance of its Citi- 
zens. §56. Patriotism as based on ths Consciousness of the 
Absoluteness of the State. §54. Virtues of the Citizens of the 
Free State. §58. Foundation of State in the Absolute Universal 
Will. IV. Duties to Others. §59. Duties to Others as (1). 
Legal, (2) merely Moral Duties. §60. Probity. §61. Veracity. 
§62 Untruthfulness. §63. Conditions of Truth— Speaking. §64. 
Calumny and Sl&nder— Hypocrisy— Necessity of Oood Action 
as ivell as Good Intention. §65. The Evil and the Bad In Disposi- 
tion distinguished. §66. Conditions of Charity. §67. Universal 
Love to Mm— Friendship. §68. True Prudence. §69. Prudence 
In relation to the Inclinations of Others. §70. Courtesy.] 

^32. That which may be demanded as right is an 
obligation. Duty is anything in so far as it is to be 
observed upon moral grourjids. 
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Explanation, — The word duty is generally employed 
of legal relations. Legal duties are characterized as 
perfect y moral duties as imperfect, because the former 
are such as must be in general and have an external 
necessity, whereas moral duties rest upon a subjective 
will. But the characterization may just as well be 
reversed since legal duty as such calls for only an 
external necessity, while the disposition is overlooked 
or one may even have evil purpose. On the contrary, 
the moral disposition requires both — rightness of 
action, which constitutes its content, and the subject- 
ive element of disposition, which constitutes its form. 

?33- In general the right leaves the disposition 
out of account. Morality, on the contrary, essen- 
tially concerns the disposition, and requires that an 
action be performed from respect to duty. Likewise 
is legal conduct moral in so far as it has respect to 
duty as its motive-ground. 

§34- Disposition is the subjective side of moral 
action, or the form of it. There is in it no content, 
which, as the real action, is equally essential. 

Explanation, — With legal conduct the moral also 
essentially should be united. But it may be the case 
that with legal conduct the disposition of legality is 
not united, nay even an immoral disposition may be 
exist therewith. Legal action is in so far as it occurs 
from respect for the law at the same time also moral. 
Legal action — accompanied by the moral disposition — 
is, of course, primarily, to be practiced; moral action 
as such can only occur when no legal injunction (no 
legal obligation) exists. Men willingly act morally or 
generously and often give rather than fulfill their 
legal obligations. For in the generous action they 
give themselves the consciousness of their individual 
perfection, while in legal action they express the per- 
fect universal that is common to them and all others. 
Everything real contains two aspects— the true notion 
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apd the reality of this notion, e. g., the notion of the 
State is the securing and the realization of the right. 
To the reality belongs the particular organization of 
the constitution, the relation of the individual powers, 
etc. To the real man also belong — and that too on 
his practical side^-the notion and the reality of the 
notion. To the former belongs the pure personality, 
or abstract freedom, to the latter belongs the particu- 
lar nature of this existence and the existence itself. 
There is, of course, contained in this something more 
than in the notion, but it must be determined accord- 
ing to and by that. The pure notion of the practical 
existence, i. e., the ego, is the subject of right. 

§35' The moral form of action relates to man not 
as an abstract person but in the universal and 
necessary characteristics of his particular existence. 
It is, therefore, not merely prohibitory, as is the 
legal injunction proper, which merely commands 
him to leave the freedom of others unviolated, but 
commands him to perform positive acts towards 
r ". others. The prescripts of morality concern the 
individual reality. 

l2>t>, Man's impulse, on the side of his particular 
existence as morals consider it, has in view the 
agreement of the external in general with his inner 
attributes, i. e., pleasure and happiness. 

Explanation, — Man has impulses, i. e., he has inner 
attributes in his nature or on that side on which he is 
a real being in general. These attributes, now, are 
defective in so far as they are merely internal. They 
are impulses in so far as they tend to remove this 
defect, i. e., require their realization, the agreement 
of the external with the the internal. This agreement 
is pleasure. Antecedent to this there occurs a reflec- 
tion or comparison between the internal and external, 
originating either with myself or by chance. Pleasure, 
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now, may spring from the most manifold sources. It 
does not depend upon the content, but relates only to 
the form, or it is the feeling of what is merely formal, 
namely, the above-mentioned agreement. The theory 
which has pleasure or rather happiness as end has 
been cMed Euds^monisnu^ But there remains unde- 
termined by it wherein man has to seek pleasure or 
happiness. Hence there may be a crude, coarse 
eudsemonism and, equally well, higher ones; that is to 
say, good as well as evil actions may be grounded 
upon this principle. 

237- This agreement is as pleasure a subjective 
feeliog and something contingent, which may 
accompany this or that impulse and its object and 
in which I am only as a natural being and only as 
an individual end. 

Explanation, — Pleasure is something subjective and 
concerns me merely as a particular individual. It 
does not contain the objective^jiniversal, rational. It 
is therefore no standard or rule by which a thing may 
be estimated or judged. When I say, It so pleases 
me, or appeal to my pleasure, I merely say that the 
case is so or so for me and have thereby canceled all 
rational relation with others. Pleasure is contingent 
in content since it may be joined with this or that 
object; and since it does not concern the content, it is 
something merely formal. And as to its external 
existence pleasure is contingent, i. e., as to the discov- 
ery of circumstances. The means that I employ 
therefor are something external and do not depend 
upon me. Secondly, the existence that I have brought 
about through the means, must, in so far as it shall 
give nie pleasure, be for me, concern me. But this is 
the contingent. The consequences of what I do 
therefore do not return to me. I do not have the 
enjoyment of them in a necessary manner. Pleasure 
springs from two sorts of circumstances, (i) from an 
existence that must be found already in being, which 
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depends upon a happy chance; and (2) from one that 
I myself bring into being. This existence, as an effect 
of my deed, does, it is true, depend upon my will, but 
only the act as such belongs to me, whereas the con- 
sequence of it must not necessarily return to me, 
hence also not the enjoyment of the action. In such 
an action as that of Decius Mus for his country it is 
involved that the effect of the action should not 
return to him as enjoymentT In general, consequences 
should not be made the principle of action\The conse- 
quences of an action are contingent, sinccyihey are an 
external existence that depends upon external circum- 
stances or may be destroyed. — Pleasure is a secondary 
thing, a mere concomitant of the deed. When the 
substantial factor is realized, pleasure follows, in that 
one recognizes in his work his own subjectivity. Who- 
ever pursues pleasure seeks himself only in his acci- 
dentality. He who is occupied with great works and 
interests strives to bring the fact-in-itsel f to realization. 
He is intent upon the substantial, loses the thought of him- 
self in that, forgets himself in the fact. Men of great 
interests and labors are usually regarded with pity by 
people at large, as having small pleasure, i. e., as liv- 
ing only in the fact not in their accidentaJity. 

§38. Reaaon cancels the indefiniteaese-t h a t ogro e- 
able feeling "Eas in relation to objects, rids the 
content of the impulses of subjectivity and contin- 
gency, and teaches, in respect to the content, the 
knowledge of the universal and essential in what is 
desire -worthy J and, in respect to the form, or the 
disposition, the objective, or action for the sake of 
the fact itself. 

Explanation. — First, understanding, or reflection, 
transcends the immediate pleasure, not altering, how- 
ever, the end or principle. It in so far transcends 
merely individual pleasure, compares the impulses 
with one another and can so make a choice among 
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them. When it is not concerned with pleasure merely 
as individual hut as a whole, it aims at happiness. 
But this reflection is bounded by the subjective princi- 
ple and has still as end pleasure; only, the greater 
and more manifold pleasure. When it makes dis- 
tinctions in pleasure and seeks the agreeable in all the 
various directions, it refines the rude, wild and merely 
animal in pleasure and softens the morals and dispo- 
sitions in general. In so far therefore as the under- 
standing occupies itself with means of satisfying needs 
in general, it facilitates this satisfaction and thereby 
secures the possibility of devoting itself to higher 
ends. On the other hand, the refinement of pleasures 
makes man less robust. When he employs his powers 
upon so many different objects and forms for himself 
so manifold ends which through the differentiation of 
their various sides become ever narrower, his power in 
general is weakened for applying himself to the essen- 
tial with his entire mind. If man make pleasure his 
end, he by this reflection destroys the impulse to 
transcend this and to do something higher. — Pleasure 
is undetermined as regards content, since it may be 
found in all objects. No objective distinction, there- 
fore, may be made in it, only a qualitative one. The 
understanding, reckoning the consequences, prefers 
the greater to the less. Jieason, on the contrary, 
makes a qualitative dietinciion, i. e., a distinction as 
regards the content./ It prefers the worthy to the 
unworthy. It therefiu^ enters into a comparison of the 
nature of objects. In so far it no longer considers the 
subjective as such, i. e., the agreeable feeling, but the 
objective. It teaches, therefore what sort of objects 
man has to desire for their own sakes. In man, to 
whom by virtue of his universal nature so infinitely 
manifold sources of pleasure are accessible, the ten- 
dency towards the agreeable is in general delusive, 
and he allows himself to be easily distracted by this 
manifoldness, i. e., diverted from an end which he 
should make his vocation. Tlie impulse of the agreeable 
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may agree with reason^ in that both have the same con- 
tent, that reason legitimizes the content. As regards 
form, impulse acts for the sake of subjective feeling, 
or has the pleasure of the subject for its end. In 
action for a universal object the object itself is the 
end. The impulse of the agreeable is, on the con- 
trary, always self-seeking. 

?39- (i) In themselves considered the impulses 
and inclinations are neither good nor bad, i. e., 
they are attributes of man immediately as a natural 
being. ^ (2) Good and evil are moral distinctions 
and concern the will. The good is that which cor- 
responds with reason. (3) Impulses and inclinations 
cannot, however be considered without relation to 
the will. This relation is not contingent and man 
is not an equivocal duality. 

Explanation. — Morality has as its object man in his 
particularity. This particularity appears primarily to 
contain only a manifoldness, ditference, by which 
men are distinguished from one another. But that by 
which men are distinguished from one another is the 
contingent, that which is dependent upon nature and 
external circumstances. But in the particular there 
is contained also something universal. The particu- 
larity of man consists in his relations to others. In 
this relation, now, are contained also essential and 
necessary determinations. These constitute the con- 
tent of duty. 

^40- Man (i) has the essential attribute of being 

an individual, (2) belongs to a natural whole, the 

family, and (3) is a member of the State, (4) stands 

in relation to other men in general. Duties 

accordingly divide themselves into four classes: 

Duties (i) to Self, (2) to the Family, (3) to the 

State, (4) to other men in general. 
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I. DUTIES TO SELF. 

241. Man as an individual is related to himself. 
He has the two sides of particularity and universal- 
ity. His duty to himself is hence, partly, his 
physical preservation, and partly the elevation of 

his individual to his universal nature, self -culture. 
Explanation. — Man is on one hand a natural being. 
As such he acts from arbitrary will and contingency, 
is a variable, subjective being. He does not distin- 
guish the essential from the non-essential. On the 
other hand, he is a spiritual, rational being. On this 
side he is not by nature what he should be. The animal 
needs no culture, for it is by nature what it should be. 
It is merely a natural being. But man must bring the 
two sides of his being into agreement, must make his 
individuality harmonize with his rational side, or 
make the latter the ruling part. It is lack of culture 
when, for example, a man surrenders himself to his 
anger and blindly acts according to this passion, for 
he thereby treats an offence or injury as an infinite 
offence and seeks to recompense it by an injury to the 
offender or other objects, without measure or end. It 
is lack of culture when one asserts an interest that does 
not concern him at all, or asserts an interest where he 
can effectuate nothing by his activity; because one 
cannot reasonably make a thing an interest except 
where one accomplishes something by his activity. 
Further, when one becomes impatient at the events of 
destiny, one treats his particular interest as an affair 
of the highest moment, as something by which men 
and events should have been controlled. 

§42. To theoretical culture belongs, besides variety 
and definiteness of knowledge and universality of 
the point of view from which things are to be 
judged, the sense for objects in their free inde- 
pendence, without subjective interest. 
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Eosplanation, — Variety of knowledge is in and for 
itself a part of culture because man thereby lifts him- 
self out of the particular knowledge of trivial things 
surrounding him to a universal knowledge by which 
he attains to a greater community of knowledge with 
other men, comes into possession of objects of univer- 
sal interest. In transcending the immediately known 
and experienced, man learns that there are also other 
and better ways of acting and doing, that his own way 
is not the only necessary one. He alienates himself 
from himself and arrives at the discernment of the 
essential and the non-essential. Definiteness of know- 
ledge relates to the essential difference in it, the differ- 
ences that belong to objects in all circumstances. To 
culture there is requisite a judgment upon the the rela 
tions and objects of reality. For this, it is necessary 
that man know what is imported by the nature and 
the end of a thing and of the relations of one to 
^another. These points of view are not immediately 
given by perception but by occupation with fact, by 
reflection upon its end and essence, and upon the 
means, as regards how far they may or may not attain 
the end and essence. The uncultured man sticks fast 
in immediate perception. His eyes are unopened and 
he sees not what lies at his feet. This is merely a sub- 
jective seeing and conceiving. He does not apprehend 
fact. He knows only approximately the nature of the 
fact and that not all rightly, because only the know- 
ledge of universal points of view conducts to what 
must be regarded as essential, or because this know- 
ledge is already the principal part of the fact itself, 
already contains the chief compartments, so to say, of 
it, into which the external existence may be inserted, 
the comprehension of the fact itself thus being ren- 
dered easier and more correct. The opposite of this 
inability to judge at all, is the judging hastily of every- 
thing, without understanding it. Such hasty judgment 
is a consequence of one's embracing a partial point of 
view and thus overlooking the true notion of the fact. 
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which comprehends all other points of view together 
with this one. A man of culture knows the limits of 
his faculty of Judgment. There is further essential to 
culture the sense of the objective in its freedom. In 
this it is implied that I do not seek to discover my 
particular subjectivity in the object but view and treat 
objects as they are in and for themselves, in their free 
individuality, that I have an interest in them uncon- 
nected with any private advantage Such disinter- 
ested interest is found in the study of the sciences if, 
that is, one cultivates them for themselves merely. 
The desire to extract from the objects of nature ad- 
vantage is associated with their destruction. Interest 
in fine art is also an unselfish interest. Fine art repre- 
sents things in their living independence and rids them 
of the poverty and abortiveness to which they are sub- 
ject through external circumstances. Objectivity of 
action consists in this, that(i) action, even on its indif- 
ferent side, has the form of the universal, is without 
arbitrary will, whim, caprice, is free of what is merely 
particular, etc., (2) is, on its inner, essential side, the 
objective, and, if one has the real fact itself b.s his end 
without self-interest. 

?43- To practical culture it is requisite that man 
should in the satisfaction of his natural wants and 
impulses, use that sobriety and moderation which 
lie within the limits of its necessity, namely, self- 
preservation. He must (i) get out of the natural, 
be free from it, (2) and on the contrary, become 
absorbed in his vocation, which is the essential 
thing, and so (3) not only restrict the satisfaction of 
the natural within the limits of necessity, but also 
be capable of sacrificing it to higher duties. 

Explanation. — The freedom of man from natural 
impulses does not consist in his not having any, hence 
not in his striving to get away from his nature, but in 
his recognizing them in general as necessary and hence 
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rational, and accordingly in supplementing them with 
his will. He therein finds himself constrained only in 
so far as he forms for himself contingent and arbitrary 
fancies and purposes as opposed to what is universal. 
Definite, exact measure in the satisfaction of wants 
and in the use of the physical and mental powers can 
not be precisely assigned, but every one may know 
what is beneficial or injurious to himself. Moderation 
in the satisfaction of natural impulses and in the use 
of bodily powers is in general necessary for the sake 
of health, for this is an essential condition to the use 
of the mental powers for the fulfilment of the higher 
vocation of man. If the body is not maintained in its 
normal condition and becomes impaired in its func- 
tions, it must be made the end of his occupation, 
whence it becomes a menace and a thing of overconcern 
for the mind. Further, the overstepping of measure 
in the use of the physical and mental powers, through 
either ' too much ' or ' too little ' has as consequence 
the blunting and weakening of them. Finally, moder- 
ation is combined with sobriety. This latter consists 
in the consciousness of what one does, in one's govern- 
ing himself, in enjoyment or in labor, by reflection, 
and hence in not abandoning himself wholly to any 
individual condition but remaining open for the con- 
sideration of others which also may yet be necessary. 
In sobriety one gets outside his condition, sensation, 
or occupation into the region of spirit^^The state of 
not being entirely immersed in b"ne*s "condition is in 
general requisite in relation to what are, it is true, 
necessary, though not on that account essential, im- 
pulses and ends. On the contrary, in relaticm to a 
true end or occupation the mind must be present with 
its entire interest, and cannot be at the same tims out- 
side of that end or occupation. Sobriety consists in 
one's keeping all circumstances and sides of one's work 
before one's eyes. 

§44- As regards a definite vocation , which appears 
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as a fate, the form of an external necessity is to be 
canceled in it. It is to be chosen with freedom, 
and with freedom is to be embraced and pursued. 
Explanation. — One must, as relates to the external 
circumstances of fate and of all that he immediately 
is, so act that he make them his owny that he rid them 
of the form of an external existence. It matters not 
in what external condition one has been placed by fate 
if one is rightly that which he is, i. e., if one fulfills all 
sides of his vocation. A professional vocation is a 
thing of many sides. It is, as it were, a stuff or 
material which one must elaborate in all directions so 
that it contain nothing heterogeneous, unpliable, and 
refractory. In so far as I have myself made it perfectly 
my own am I free in it. Man's discontent is chiefly 
caused by non-fnlflllment of his vocation. He creates 
for himself a relation that he does not occupy truly as 
his own. At the same time, he belongs to a certain 
profession. He cannot release himself from it. He 
lives and acts therefore in a discordant relation with 
himself. 

^45- Constancy and obedience in one's vocation as" 
well as obedience in spirit to fate y and xe I f -forgetful - 
nesH in one's action have as a basis the discarding of 
all vanity, self-conceit, self-seeking, for that which 
is absolute and necessarv. 

Explanation. — The vocation is something univer- 
sal and necessary and constitutes one side of social 
human life. It is thus a part of the entire work of 
man. If a man has a vocation, he enters into partici- 
pation and cooperation in the universal. He thereby 
becomes something objective. The vocation is, it is 
true, an individual, limited sphere, but it nevertheless 
constitutes a necessary member. of the whole and is 
also in itself in turn a whole. \If a 7Xian is to be any- 
thing, lie ranst know how to limit hlmmf, i. e., must 
make his vocation his whole and sole aftair. Then it 
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is no limit for him. He is then at one with himself, 
with his externality, his sphere. He is a universal, a 
whole. If a man make a vairij i. e., nonessential, 
null thing an end to himself, there lies at the basis of 
his choice an interest not in a general truth but in his 
particular affair. The vain is not something subsist- 
ing in and by itself but only through the subject. A 
man sees in it only himself; moral vanity^ for exam- 
ple, can exist only if a man is in his action conscious 
of his excellence and has more interest in himself 
than in objective truth. The man who is faithful in 
the performance of small matters of business shows 
himself capable of greater because he has shown obe- 
dience^ a renunciation of his desires, inclinations, and 
fancies. 

?46. Through intellectual and moral culture man 

acquires the capacity to fulfill his duties to othera, 
which may be termed real duties, while the duties 
relating to culture are rather of sl formal nature. 

<l47- In so far as the fulfillment of duties appears 
rather as the subjective property of an individual 
and belongs rather to his natural character, it is 
virtue, 

?48. Since virtue in part coincides with the nat- 
ural character, it appears as morality of a definite 
kind and of greater life and intensity. It is at 
same time less closely joined with the consciousness 
of duty than is morality proper. 

II. FAMILY DUTIES. 

^49- In culture man has the possibility of moral 
action. In so far as he really acts he is necessarily 
in relation witli other men. The first necessary rela- 
tion in which the individual enters with others is 
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the family relation. He has also a legal side but 

this is subordinate to moral disposition, love and 

confidence. 

Explanation.— Tht family constitutes essentially '^ 
only one substance, only one person. The members 
of the family are not persons in relation to one another. 
They enter into such a relation only in so far as through 
misfortune the moral bond is dissolved. Among the 
ancients the disposition of family love, action in the 
spirit of it, was called mejo*. Piety has in common 
with devoutness, which' IS al so de signated by this term, 
that it presupposes an absolute bond,J;he unity that 
exists in and for itself, in~a spiritttal substance, a 
bond that is not formed by particular arbitrary wUl or 
accident. 

§50- This disposition consists, more precisely, not 
in every member of the family having his essence 
in his own person but in that the whole of the 
family constitutes its personality. 

§51. The union of persons of opposite sex, which 
is^ marriage, is essentially neither merely natural, 

animal union nor mere civil contract, but a jxxGftA -. 

^nion of disposition in reciprocal love and confi- 
dence^whic lr makcii t hem one person. 

§52. The duty of parents towards children is, to 
care for their maintenance and education ; that of the 
children to obey until they become self-dependent, 
and to honor them throughout their entire lives; 
that ot* children of the same parents to behave 
towards one another with love and perfect equity. 

III. DUTIES TO THE STATE. 

§53- The natural whole constituted by the family 
expands to the whole of a people and state, in 

6 
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which the individuals have of themselves an inde- 

pendent will. ^ 

Explanation, — The state tends to ignore the dispos- 
tion of the citizens, in so far, that is to say, as it must 
make itself independent of the will of individuals. It 
prescribes to the individual precisely his obligations, 
namely, the share which he must sustain for the whole. 
The individual cannot throw himself upon mere dis- 
position because that may or may not be selfish and 
opposed to the interest of the state. In this way the 
state becomes a machine^ a system of external depen- 
dencies. On the other hand, the disposition of the 
citizens can not be ignored. The prescriptions of the 
government contain merely the universal. The real 
action, the actual fulfillment of the end of the state, 
contains the particular manner of the activity. This 
can originate only with the individual understanding, 
the disposition of a man. 

§54. The state comprehends society not merely 
under legal relations, but conditions, as a truly • 
higher moral common life, unity in morals, culture 
and universal mode of thought and action (since 
each individual beholds and recognizes in a spirit- 
ual manner his universality, in every other.) 

§55. In the spirit of a people every individual 
citizen has his spiritual substance. Not only is the 
preservation of the individual dependent upon the 
preservation of this vital whole, but this whole con- 
stitutes the universal nature in the essence of the 
individual as distinguished from his individuality. 
The preservation of the whole takes precedence of that 
of the individual; — and all should in disposition 
acknowledge this. 

§56. Considered merely on the legal side, in so 
far as the state protects the private rights of the 
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individual, and the individual looks primarily to 
his own welfare, there is, of course, possible a sacri- 
fice of a part of the property for the preservation 
of the rest. Patriotism, however, rests not upon 
this consideration but upon the consciousness of the 
absoluteness of the state. This disposition to sacri- 
fice property and life for the whole is the greater in 
a people the more the indivlduah can act for the 
whole with their own will and self -activity, and the 
greateKthe confidence that they have in the whole. 
(The beautiful patriotism of the Greeks. Distinc- 
tion between citizens as bourgeois 2iud as citoyen.) 

§57- The disposition of obedience to the com- 
mands of the government, of loyalty to the person 
of the prince and to the constitution, and the feel- 
ing of the national honor are the virtues of the 
citizen of every well regulated state. 

§58. The state does not rest upon an express con- 
tract of one with all or of all with one, or of the 
individual and the government with one another; 
and the universal will of the whole is not the ex- 
pressed will of the individuals, but is the absolutely 
universal will which is in and for itself binding 
upon the individuals. 

IV. DUTIES TOWARDS OTHERS. 

§59' Duties towards others are, first, legal duties 
which must be accompanied by the disposition to do 
the right [or legal] for the right's sake. The other 
of these duties depend upon the disposition to treat 
others not merely as abstract persons but as equal 
to self also in their particularity, to regard their 
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weal and woe as one's own and to show this by 
active assistance. 

§60. The moral modes of thinking and acting 
transcend the right. ^\it probity, the observation 
of strict duties towards others, is the first duty, and 
must be presupposed to the rest. But there may be 
noble and magnanimous actions that are without 
probity. They have their ground in self-love and 
in the consciousness of having done something par- 
ticular, whereas what probity demands is required 
of all, is not arbitrary duty. 

§61. Among the particular duties to others the 
first is veracity in speech and action. It consists in 
the equivalence of that which is and of which one 
is conscious with that which one expresses and man- 
ifests to others. Untruthfulness is the inequality 
and the contradiction of the consciousness and of 
that which one is outwardly to others, hence of his 
inner state and of his actuality; it is thereby in 
itself nullity. 

§62. A chief kind of untruthfulness occurs when 
that which one means is given out as a good inten- 
tion or disposition while what one does is something 
evil. (This inequivalence between the disposition 
and what the action in itself is would at least be a 
case of ineptitude, but in so far as the doer is a sub- 
ject of guilt, he who does evil must be regarded as 
also meaning it. ) 

§63- It presupposes a particular relation that any 
one have the right to speak the truth regarding his 
conduct. If one does this without having the right, 
one is in so far untrue that one sets up a relation to 
the other which Ji^ np realitv. 
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Eocplanation.—OvL the one hand, it is the first of all 
things necessary to speak the tinith in so far as one 
knows it to be true. It is ignoble not to speak truth 
when it is proper to speak it, because one thereby 
degrades himself before himself and others. But one 
should also not speak the truth if one has no occasion 
to do so or no right even. When one speaks the truth 
merely for his own advantage, without ulterior effect, 
it is at least a superfluity, for the important thing in 
that case is, not that I have said the desirable thing, 
but that it has been brought about. Mere speech is 
not the deed or action, which is something higher. 
The truth is spoken in the right place and at the right 
time if it serve to bring the ideal reality to pass. 
Speech is an astonishingly powerful means, but there 
is required a great understanding to employ it rightly. 

§64* Akin to the calumny that a real lie is, is 
slander, the repeating of things that are unfavor- 
able to the honor of a third person and are not abso- 
lutely known to the one reporting them. This 
usually occurs in hostile zeal regarding immoral 
actions; it also being added to the reports that one 
cannot allege them with certainty, and would rather 
that they be not repeated. But it is in the latter 
case, combined with the dishonesty of circulating of 
the very reports that one professes to wish not to 
have circulated, and, in the former case, with the 
hypocrisy of wishing to speak morally and really 
acting basely. 

Explanation.— Hy^ocvi^y consists in men's acting 
basely but giving out the appearance to others of 
having a good intention, of meaning to do a good act. 
The external action is, however, not to be distinguished 
from the internal. In an evil deed the intention also 
has been essentially evil and not good. It may, how- 
ever, be the case therein that one had in view some- 
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thing in itself good or at least permissible. But one 
cannot in that case wish to make what is in and for itself 
evil a means to something good. The end or the inten- 
tion does not Justify the means. The moral principle 
concerns preeminently the disposition or the intention. 
But it is just as essential that not only the intention 
hut also the action be good. Likewise one must not 
persuade himself that in ordinary life he has weighty, 
excellent intentions. As, now, man is prone to attri- 
bute to his actions good intentions and seeks to mag- 
nify by reflection his in themselves unimportant 
actions, so it happens, conversely, as regards others 
that he will through some selfish intention attribute 
to their great or at least good actions an evil character. 

§65. The disposition willingly and wittingly to 
injure others is evil (hose). The disposition that 
permits out of weakness towards inclination, one to 
violate duties towards others, and towards self, is 
had (schlecht.) 

Explanation. — To the good stand opposed the evil 
and also the bad. The evil implies an act of the will. 
It thus contains in addition to what the bad contains 
the formal element of a strength of will, which is also 
a condition of the good. The bad is, on the contrary, 
merely the willess. The bad person follows his inclin- 
ation and thereby neglects duties. To the bad person 
it would also be right if the duties were fulfilled, only 
he has not the will to master his inclinations or habits. 

§66. What services we have to render or may 
render to other men depends upon the contingent 
relations in which we stand with them and upon the 
particular circumstances in which we find ourselves. 
If we are in a condition to render another a service 
we have only to consider the fact of his being a man 

and his need. 

Explanation.— The first requisite to affording assist- 
ance to others consists in our having the right to do so, 
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namely, to regard then as needy and to act towards 
them accordingly. The assistance must be given with 
their consent. This presupposes a certain familiarity 
or intimacy. The needy person is as such unlike one 
who is not needy. It therefore depends upon his will 
whether he will appear as a needy pei^son. He will do 
this if he be convinced that 1 regard and trust liim, in 
spite of this inequality, as my equal. But, secondly, I 
must have in my possession the means of assisting 
him. Finally, there may even be cases in which his 
need is manifest, and therein is contained the declara- 
tion, as it were, that 1 will assist him. 

§67- The duty of universal love to man refers 
more nearly to those with whom we stand in rela- 
tions of acquaintance and friendship. The original 
unity of man must be voluntarily transformed into 
such narrower unions as the more definite duties 
originate in. (Friendship rests upon likeness of 
character, especially of interest in the performance 
of a work in common, not upon the pleasure of one 
person in another as such. One must incommode 
his friends as little as possible. To require of 
friends no performance of service whatever is a 
very nice point attained. One must not spare him- 
self trouble, to impose it upon others.) 

§68. The duty of prudence appears primarily as 
a duty towards self in one's relations to others, in 
so far as self -ad vantage is the end. The true self- 
advantage^ however, is obtained through moral con- 
duct, which, therefore, is true prudence. But it is 
also involved therein that in relation to moral be- 
havior one's own advantage may be a consequence, 
but is not to be regarded as end. 

§69. In so far as one's own advantage does not 
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lie immediately in moral behavior but depends upon 
the particular and, on the whole, accidental good 
will of others, one is in the sphere of the mere 
favorable inclination of one towards another; and 
prudence consists in the not violating the inclina- 
tions of others and gaining them for one self. But 
even in this respect that which produces advantage 
is also that which belongs to self in and of itself, 
namely, the leaving others free as to that wherein 
we have neither obligation nor right to molest 
them, and by our behavior winning their favorable 
inclination. 

§70. Courteny is the expression of friendly dis- 
position and the performance of services chiefly 
towards those with whom we do not yet stand in a 
close relation of familiarity or friendship. It is 
falsehood if this expression is joined with opposite 
dispositions. True courtesy is, however, to be 
looked upon as a duty because we should in general 
have friendly dispositions towards one another in 
order to open, by the expression of these, the way 
to closer relations with them. (A service, a kind- 
ness, anything agreeable rendered to a stranger is 
courtesy. But we should render the same also to 
an ac(T[uaintance or friend. Tow-ards strangers and 
those with whom we do not stand in closer relations 
the appearance of this well-wishing, and merely that, 
is all that is necessary. PolifenesH^ delicatesse, con- 
sists in doing or saying nothing that the relation 
does not admit of. — Grecian humanity and urbanity 
in Socrates and Plato.) 




SECTION III. 

THEORY OF RELIGION. 

[Section III. Theory of Religion. §71. The Moral Law as 
the Eternal Reason in Us— Disparateness of our Individuality 
and This Reason. §72. Belief as the Immediate Knowledge of 
the Absolute Essence. §73. Knowledge of the Absolute not 
dependent on Demonstration. §75. Religion. §76. God. §77. 
Attributes of God. §78. Evil as Alienation from God. §79. The 
Reconciliation of God with the World. §80. Service of God ] 

§71' The moral law in us is the eternal law of 
reason, which we must irresistibly respect and by 
which we feel ourselves indissolubly bound. But 
just as immediately do we perceive the incommensu- 
rateness of our individuality with it, recognize it as 
higher than ourselves, as an essence independent of 
us, self -subsisting, absolute. 

§72. This absolute essence is present in our pure 
consciousness and reveals itself to us therein. The 
knowledge of it as produced in us by it, is imme- 
diate for us and may, in so far, be termed faith. 

§73- Elevation above the sensible and finite 
constitutes negatively, it is true, on our part the 
production of this knowledge, but only in so far as 
the sensible and finite has been at the same time 
forsaken and recognized in its nullity. But this 
knowledge of the absolute is itself an absolute and 
immediate knowledge and can not have anything 
finite as its positive ground nor be produced by 
something not itself, as a demonstration. 

§74. This knowledge must determine itself more* 
nearly; it must not remain inner feeling, belief int 
the indefinite essence in general, but become a real 
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appreheDsioD of the same. The real apprehension 
of God is not above reason for reason is only a 
reflection of God and essentially a knowledge of the 
absolute; but that apprehension is above the mere 
understanding, the knowledge of the finite and the 
relative. 

8 75. Religion itself consists in the occupation of 
feeling and thought with the absolute essence and 
in the realizing of the idea of it; with which are 
necessarily joined self-forgetfulnens of one's particu- 
larity intliis exaltation, and action, in the spirit of 
this, with a regard to the absolute essence. 

^7^>- God in the absolute spirit, i. e., He is the 
pure essence that makes itself its object, but therein 
beholds only itself; or in its becoming-other returns 
absolutely to itself and is identical with itself. 

?77' God viewed as to the moments of His being 
is (i) absolutely holy, in so far as He is the absolu- 
tely in itself universal essence. He is (2) absolute 
power, in so far as He realizes the universal and 
maintains the individual in the universal, or is the 
eternal creator of the universe. He is (3) wisdom 
in so far as His power is holy power alone; (4) 
goodness in so far as He preserves the individual in 
its reality and (s) justice in so far He eternally re- 
stores it to the universal. 

^78. Kvil is alienation from God in so far as the 
individual in his freedom separates himself from the 
universal and strives in seclusion from that to be 
absolute in himself. In so far as it is the nature 
of the finite free being to reflect itself in this indi- 
viduality, it is to be viewed as evil. 
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?79* But the freedom of the individual being is 
at the same time in itself an identity of this being 
with itself, or it is in itself of divine nature. This 
apprehension that the human nature is not some- 
thing really alien to the divine nature assures man 
of the divine grace and makes him accept it, whereby 
the reconciliation of God with the world, or the dis- 
appearance of its alienation from God, occurs. 

?8o. The service of Ood is the definite occupation 
of thought and sensibility with God, whereby the 
individual strives to accomplish his unity with Him, 
and to give himself the consciousness and assurance 
of this unity — an agreement of his will with the 
divine will which he shall demonstrate by the dis- 
position and outward conduct of his actual life. 
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